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Rita ORVILLE 


Soprano 


“A Voice of Flame-Like Purity and Brilliance”’ 
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ETHEL BARTLETT AND RAE 
ROBERTSON, 
' : a noted English two-piano artists, photo- 
EE TENORS AND THEIR SPIRITS graphed at the recent Anglo-American 
| Althouse, Ralph Errolle and Pasquale Ferrera Vusic Conference at Lausanne. Miss Bart- HARRIET VAN EMDEN (CENTER) 

taken together to show that there were lett and Mr. Robertson are shown in the and a group of her students on the grounds of her studio at 
hard feelings over the success of cach during Cleveland's gardens of the Palace Hotel, where they Camden, Me. Josef Rubanoff (accompanist), Paceli Dia- 
pera week, they apparently didn’t know that they were not stayed and where all the musical events of mond, Miss van Emden, Irene Singer, Margaret Codd and, 


alone. A double exposure shows their “spirits.” the conference took place. seated in front, Katheryn Dean. 


OTTOKAR SEVCIK, 
renowned violin pedagogue, who will be a 
uest teacher for the 1931-1932 season with 
the National Associated Studios of Music, 
Boston and New York. Mr. Sevctk is a 
Hungarian by birth. He has served as Con- 
rimeister of the Mozarteum in Salzburg 
1s professor of violin at the Imperial Rus 
an Music School in Kiev, and as principal 
teacher of violin at the Prague Conservatory 
Irtists who have studied or coached with 
him include Zlatko Balokovic, Marie Hall 
Erika Morini, Hugo Kortschak, Wieniawski 

Wilhelmy and Zimbalist. 


ADA SODER-HUECK, 
New York vocal teacher and coach, photo- 
yraphed on the boardwalk of North Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


VCORES LASTING FOR AN HOUR AND TEN MINUTI 1T HIS EIGHTH 
VAL CONCERT IN SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
‘4 f characteriz ! vian conce hal j $ ischa Levitzki 
ert hall prices have : 
saeneeudl diate Wet saael the seats are unreserved and ao tor EDA KROITZSCH, 
hese cheap seats 1 visiting artist-can usually be sure of a capacity audi- who gave a successful concert at Ocean 
it of a population of 1,200,000 inhabitants in Sydney, 400,000 are being fed in Grove, N. J., on July 11, regarding which 
that there ts little money available for concerts. However, Australians are a gay, one of the local papers commented: “Mme. 
hilling they think first of entertainment and later of food. They would rather skimp on Kroitzsch was given well warranted ap- 
| comedy or a concert. A fortunate weakness from the point of view of a visiting artist.” plause, particularly after her two German 
r only a few weeks, sail'ng the latter part of September for Europe, where he will play groups. Excellent diction, sweetness of 
under Monteux and with the Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra under Dohnanyi in addition to tone, and a pleasing personality may be 
arge number of recitals. His American tour will begin January 5. credited to Mme. Kroitzsch.” 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 

West 79th Street, New York 

Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 


212 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
Liemuaee * OF SINGING 
ios: 
cme Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
0 East 19th St., New bia City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_in1st—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American Striag Deertet,. Available 
for Concerts. a. 


ym 
3335 Steuben P- ry 





7 6 Orchestr ta 
C. Tel: OLinville 2-8843 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
CULTURE Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metuop 
99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice 


216 West 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty yr of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. *6.2634 











CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exp 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








FREDERICK E:? BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 


Voice Specitatist—Woritpd Lecturer— 
PsyCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
ocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 


Vv 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LuTHERAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 1425 58 a ae A 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1428 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
a Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

Write for tickets — 





1425 Soden, ue. yg Studios, 
nn. 


Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West as Street, New York 
f TRafalgar 7-9453 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Studios 
Phone PErin. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 


York 


PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
relephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 

73 West llth Street, New York 
ALgonquin 4-7253 


Vocal Studio: 
Telephone: 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


GrapuaTte Courses 
IN Piano Crass Instruction 
A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hall’s PIANO STAFF-—which estab- 
lishes instant coordination of the netation of pitch and 
the piano keys. 
Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 

New York City TRafalgar 17-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 


Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. Circle 7-1900 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


JOHN 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGan aNd Harmony InNstRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. . School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. 
and Dramatic 


Voice, Piano 

Action. F. W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble 

28 So. Portland Ave Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


Carl Fique, 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
hone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International 
Rudolph Laubenthal, 
Alice oan 

132 West 74th Stre 
Phone: TRafalgar 7 ry 291 


Artists 
Georges Baklanoff, 
Lydia Lypkevska 

: New York City 
fo ouise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone ACademy 2.2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


New York 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





A RMETRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


Or JOHN R. 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 














Musical Courier Correspondent 








THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 


Composer and Master Teacher. 
“Shelton Apts.” 


M*E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., 


CONSERVA- 


San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 





168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
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113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second Class 


Published by Musical Courier Company, Inc., 
‘ost Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


FIFTY-SECOND 
Matter January 8, 1883, at the YEAR 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Carnegie Hall, 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 


Address: Hillsborough, N 





Mail 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West 57th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 




















WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ‘ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Tel. Circle 1-2634 


CHICAGO 





Srvpi0: $15 Cagneoim Hatt, N. Y. 


*MARGOLIS «ii 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
200 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mosicat Covrigr, 113 W. 57th 8t., 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CBLLIST 
Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Bartholomew's Church 
New York 

4-1750 











N.Y 





New York 





ah eT 





cA 


Soloist St 
28 East 70th St., 
Telephone RHinelan jer 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., 





Apply Stuart Ross, New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COM POSER 
1131 President 8t., N. ¥ Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 





Brookiyn 





Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


= KORMENDY .:: 


A Studio 1109 Lexington Ave. . Cc. 
D I RHir 


cnaune LOWE 2 


Tel 





Bass-Baritone, 
Concerts and 
Vocal Instruction 





50 W. 67th S New York City. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 


57th St., New York Tel. ClIrele 17-6810 


: WARFORD 
 SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-4897 


: $Usq. 7-1040 








53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 





France 
Until 
October 














SERGEI 


ey KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
CIrele 7-9020 





:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Management Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIC E 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
8. Studio 717 Tel.: 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts. L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, III. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 








New York City 
CIrele 7-0187 











Chicago 


COURIER 


KEATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 
Vest 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


September 5, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Yocii'music 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 





MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


KALLINI 


aencitan oo) aie Co, 
Available for Concerts Sept. to Dec.—Feb. “eae 
anagement: Standard Booking OM 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th 8t., oN. Ya 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF Ts 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Columbia 
Chicago 








RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
EACHER OF 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


T HADDEN-ALEXANDER 





, MacDowell 
A 520 W 


mn MO W E's, 


Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


E 
L 
I Masters series 

CAthedral 8-2732 





166 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St..N.% Tei SOhuyler 4-0225 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh 
Theological Seminary 
Director of the School of Sacred Musie of Union Theo- 


logical inary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 


Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


* BUTLER ~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
a Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


and Union 








Concerts 











COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SueeMan Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-670) and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 








WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 


Recent publication: Folk and Master Melodies 
for the Young Violinist. (Schirmer). 


Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“Master Sehool of Piano Playing’ etc. 

{New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 

Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 

Atlantic City: 417 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133-—Dial 2-4464 





STUDIOs 








Buy From Your Local Dealer 

















MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hoten HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





) TINKER 


G 
E 353 Angell ng Weedless: Rm: &. 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 





Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 


Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, III. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers. 


spectalties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


Guido di Napoli 


Voice TRAINING 
In At Its BRANCHES 
Address Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & Broadway, N. Y. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


» SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
a Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago. Ill. 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concent VIOLINIST AND Teacner—Lecture Recrtacs 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 

610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO ‘ 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, II. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLacement—CoacuInGo 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanza No. 135, Rome, Italy 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 16th F- 
71 West 47th St, N. Y. Phone wipes 9. 3813 


A DANIELL 


D VOICE BUILDER 

G siechreteete 5 Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New on City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
ON TOUR 
1730 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














SUs. 7-3300 





Chicago 








Studio: 














Studio: 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 





mozmzorn 





D. L. FrrepMAN 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





Chicago 





NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED ProcRaAMs ARRANGED 
Address: ing Seventh Avenue, New York 
: AUdubon 3-8291 
MME. 


uuuin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
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115,000 Enthusiastic Chicagoans 
Fill Huge Stadium to Capacity 
at Gigantic Music Festival 


Greatest Music Audience of All Time Listens to Fine Pro- 
gram—Crowd Begins to Assemble at Three in the 
Afternoon—Sousa Directs Band of 2,200—6,000 
Singers Participate—-Hilda Burke and 


Giacomo Rimini 


Cuicaco.—The second annual Chicagoland 
music festival, sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune, was opened in the Soldiers’ Field 
stadium on August 22 before the greatest 
audience ever assembled to hear a concert. 

Chicago’s ringing answer to the pessimists 
who deplore the slump in the music world, 
was to pack 115,000 applauding and cheer- 
ing people into the vast amphitheater. Stand- 
ing room in the arena was utilized to take 
care of the crowd which poured into the 
stadium from three o’clock in the afternoon 
until the concert began. 

New methods of amplification, installed 
under the supervision of Henry Mau, chief 
electrician of the Tribune, enabled the huge 
crowd to hear even the delicate nuances of 
word and tone, by choruses and soloists a 
half mile away and to respond to the com- 
ments of Phil Maxwell, master of cere- 
monies. The artistic pleasure combined 
with the holiday mood of the audience gave 
the occasion special significance—and, per- 
haps, pointing attention to a newer type of 
program to hold the interest of future Amer- 
ican concert attendants. 

In the band stand there were 2200 players 
led by the newly established Chicago Band 
under the direction of Victor Grabel. These 
all joined forces when directed by John 
Philip Sousa, famed march king. Sousa was 
the individual hero of the festival. Carried 
from his box to the concert platform around 
the arena in an automobile he was greeted 
by wave upon wave of applause from the 
vast crowds. 

Twenty-seven choruses of many nationali- 
ties, comprising six thousand singers, sang 
the Festival March from Tannhauser and 
the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel’s Messiah. 
Fifteen hundred negro singers gave a thrill- 
ing and mysteriously beautiful performance 
of their own spirituals. And for a spectacu- 
lar touch to the evening’s entertainment, 
fourteen hundred members of drum and 
bugle corps of American Legion posts and 
schools, in gorgeous multi-colored uniforms 
filled the greensward of the arena with 
fascinating and complicated evolutions. This 
followed a tfdoping of the colors by groups 
of young women in national costumes. 

One of the outstanding surprises was the 
playing of the band composed of Chicago 
High -School students, conducted by Oscar 
Anderson. .They gave the I] Guarany Over- 
“ture with flair and finish. 

Gidcomo Rimini, popular baritone from 
the Chicago Civic Opera, brought thunders 
of applause with a stunning performance of 
the Toreador Song from Carmen. The Fes- 
tival Mareh and Hallelujah Chorus gave the 


Chicago Tribune photo 


AUDIENCE OF 115,000 CHICAGOANS ENJOYING THE MUSIC 


the Soloists 
massed chorus the chance for some magnifi- 
cent work under Nobel Cain’s baton. 
Prize-winning choruses and bands from 
neighboring cities and towns, chosen in con- 
tests conducted in the previous weeks of 
preparation, made splendid contributions to 
the artistic aspects of the program and the 


evening closed in a triple climax-——Tschai- 
kowsky’s 1812 Overture (with fireworks )— 
Sousa conducting his famous Stars and 
Stripes Forever and the glorious voice of 
Hilda Burke, soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, soaring over the audience in The 
Star Spangled Banner. 

The spectacle of this Chicagoland Music 
Festival, the stimulation in music-interest of 
115,000 people, made August 22 a memorable 
day in this year of depression. It made 
history for Chicago and its surrounding 
states. Chicago’s claim to attention as one 
of America’s music centers is justified. 

The honors and medals awarded the prize- 
winning choruses and bands and drum corps 
follow : 

CHORUSES 

Male—Swiss Male Chorus of Berne, Ind., 
first; auspices Chamber of Commerce and 
two Berne semi-weekly newspapers. Meis- 
tersingers’ Guild, Two Rivers, Wis., auspices 
Two Rivers Reporter, second. 

Female—Laporte Business Girls’ 
Laporte, Ind. auspices Laporte 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Virginia’s First Sacred Music 


Festival Arouses Great Interest 


To Be Established as a Permanent Yearly Attraction— 
Harrison Christian the Featured Soloist, and Dr. J. F. 
Williamson Directs Massed Choirs — Impressive 


Performance Closes Unusual 


MASSANETTA SprINGS, VaA.—The first 
Sacred Music Festival ever held in Virginia 
came to a thrilling climax when one thou- 
sand singers marched to Vesper Hill, while 
singing Onward, Christian Soldiers, just as 
the setting sun filled the sky with exquisite 
hues of color. An audience of 5,000 covered 
the slopes behind the hotel at Massanetta 
Springs to hear the program these singers 
gave under the direction of Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, director of the Westminster 
Choir School of Ithaca, N. Y 

This two-day festival began with contests 
for boys and girls’ solos and choruses, adult 
solos, quartets, hymn playing and choruses. 
The feature of the first evening was a con- 
cert by Harrison Christian, baritone, who 
was enthusiastically received by a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Christian’s program appealed to 
an audience of mixed tastes, as it ranged 
from the recitative from Handel’s Julius 
Caesar and the Prologue from Pagliacci to 
Old Mother Hubbard, the Song of the Flea, 
and Negro Spirituals. Harrison Christian 
is a sincere singer with a magnetic personal- 
ity which immediately attracts his audience, 
while his voice delights them. 

The second day of the Festival again fea- 
tured contests for adult choirs following an 
address by Dr. Williamson on sacred music. 
In stressing the place of music in the church 
service, Dr. Williamson said: “Singing is 
the most important part of the service, espe- 
cially congregational singing of the hymns. 
Music is the thought that comes from God 
through the souls of men to the souls of 
men.” During the afternoon orchestra and 


Event 


bands from Roanoke, Harrisonburg and 
Strasburg entertained. 

At least five weeks previous to the festival 
choirs all over Virginia and in some sec- 
tions of West Virginia and Maryland re- 
hearsed to participate in the massed choir 
program. G. A. Lehmann, director of music 
at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, of 


(Continued on page 10) 


New York Stadium Concerts 
Concluded 


Capacity Audience Tenders Con- 
ductor Coates and His Men a 
Tremendous Ovation — Final 

Programs Feature Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and 
Dancers 


New York Stadium concerts 


would seem, 


A season of 
would hardly be complete, it 
without several performances by Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and their dancers. This 
precedent has been unbroken for twelve years, 
and on Monday evening, August 24, the first 
of three programs:drew-a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. 

The program, different from previous ones, 
included numbers never seen here before. The 
feature was Job, a Masque for Dancing, 
music by Vaughn Williams, which had its 
first performance in London recently by the 


Cammargo Society. The scenario, founded 
on illustrations by William Blake for the 
Book of Job, is by Geoffrey Keynes, and Mr 
Shawn is responsible for the choreography. 

The masque is in eight scenes and an epi- 
logue, and proved highly impressive and easy 
to follow. Ted Shawn, an evil green skinned 


Satan, gave a magnificent and powerful per 
page 28) 


(Continued on 


Ravinia’s Twentieth Opera 
Season Ends 


Peter Ibbetson Proves Most Popu- 
lar Offering, Six Performances 
Being Gi v e n — Thirty-five 
Operas Presented This Sum- 
mer—Final Week a Suc- 


cession of Gala Nights 
SunpAy Concert, Aucust 23 

Ravinta.—The last nine days of the Ra 
vinia opera and concerts season was a suc 
cession of gala nights. The Swedish con 
cert on Sunday afternoon can well be placed 
in the front in the success of the week. Eric 
DeLamarter conducted the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra and Julia Claussen 
the soloist, singing selections by Swedish 
composers. This concert was the “last of 
National Concerts for this year, and was 
played in honor of the Swedish National 
Society of Chicago. The speaker of the 
day was the Hon. John A. Swanson, State’s 
Attorney of Cook County. 

The program was made up of the Alfven 
Symphony No. 3, Midsummer Wake of the 
same composer, Grieg’s overture In Autumn, 
and Heart Wounds. Mme. Claussen’s selec 
tions comprised numbers by Peterson-Berger 
and Emil Sjogren. After the address by 
Mr. Swanson, other soloists appeared, in 
cluding Bruno Esbjorn, violinist, and Anita 
Arno, who had the support of Edwin Karhu 
at the piano. 

Marour, Aucust 23 

With Yvonne Gall and Mario Chamlee in 
the leads, Rabaud’s opera of Arabian Nights 
was given for the last time before a de 
lighted audience. 

DousLe Bitt, Aucust 24 

The Secret of Suzanne and La Vida Breve 
presented Lucrezia Bori in two roles in which 
she has endeared herself with Ravinia audi- 
ences throughout the season. The star was 
well supported in the Wolf-Ferrari opera 
by Chamlee and Windheim and in La Vida 
by Ina Bourskaya and Marek Windheim. 
In the de Falla opera, Ruth Page and Blake 
Scott shared honors with the 


was 


2 


(EveNING) 


diva. 
Aucust 25 
Thais was placed at the 
season in the repertory because of 
Yvonne Gall, who found in the part another 
opportunity to display her mastery. of the 
French role. The opera which. had only.one 
hearing this season may have aged since we 
first heard it at the Manhattanyin New 
York, with Mary Garden, Maurice Renaud 
and Charles Dalmores in the cast. At Ra 
vinia Mme. Gall had for support Danise as 
(Continued on page 15) 
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called 
Rhodes. 
called 


opera, 


The 
This 


Siege of 
can be 
the first English 
for it showed 
clearly a knowledge of 
the Italian music drama, and to some meas- 
ure followed ideas of dramatic expression. 
Operas followed until two theaters were 
ss “ f ‘ 2 opened expressly for their production. 
ahiadly aati Early English Musical-Dramatic Entertainments ines ee pened Kine's Mister, 
1 This acquisition wa ’ ee et ee eee ; UP aT Te pee ge and in Lincoln-Inn-Fields, which was the 
rst chapter of this interesting series was published on July 4.—The Editor.) Duke’s theater, The rivaity between these 
two theaters was later the cause of one of 
the famous musical feuds in history between 
Handel and Porpora. 
In these early operas women for the first 


By Dorothy Fulton Still 
CHAPTER X 


anguagt 
ple, not possessi 


musical tempera 


ried off to an inner chamber, where he was 
laid on bed of state. The entertainment 
went on, but most of the performers went 
backwards or fell down 

“wine did so occupy their 

upper chambers.” 


land full formed, as it was in Germany 
France, but was gradually evolved from 
early masque by English 

his superiority of the masques in England 
over those of other countries, before it can 
truly called melodrama, was made 
ble, not by merits of musical composers, 
rather by the greatness of the 

all of dramas in 
Shakespeare, 


la 
composers. 


pos 
Henriette Maria was par- 
ticularly fond of musical 
dramatic entertainments, and 
was continually playing, 
singing and dancing in one 
She gave such expensive 
masques, and so encouraged 
entertainments, that she be 
gan to be severely criticized 
by the Puritans, who, seeing 
the corruption among the 
nobility, blamed it upon the 
al entertainments. 
Fhere were, by this 
time, many theaters, both 
dramatic and musical, which 
were open to the public. 
Only male actors performed, 
however, and so vulgar was 
some of the subject matter 
that ladies, who were cour- 
ageous enough to attend the 
theater, went masked. 
\ certain Prynne wrote a 
book against music in any 
form except psalm singing. ; 
He declared that “cymbals $i HY ae LIES IE 
and dulcimers were instru- : eM IIE 
ments of fraud; pipes and MMU pI LHLE 
flutes to be abandoned from P ; YS Sf FUE 
a sober feast ; chromatic har- 
monies left to drunkenness 
and to whorish = musi 
crowned with flowers.” That 
“stage songs were unlawful, 
amorous, obscene and _ lust- 
provoking. The woman who 
sang in the dance was 
devil” 


poets of 
whom wrote 


jen Jonson, 





musi1¢ 





Hindels Chorsinger 
Zeichnung von William Hogarth 


meal 
Who WM 


HANDEL’S CHORUS SINGERS. 


were noted for > $e 


He was ni 


opera im- A 
; vere training they 


named the “Old Bear.” 


Handel's choruses 


pos- 
were forced to undergo. 


sessed of the 

to ete ° 
ge time began to appear as actors and singers, 
it having been thought immodest and unbe- 
coming in more puritanical days. 

\fter Davenant, Mathew Lock was ap- 
pointed composer to the King. His operas, 
as were Davenant’s, are all English, but still 
modelled after the French School. In a 
preface to one, he gives a discussion of the 
music of his day (1675). He begins by ex- 
ae plaining the word “opera” as being a word 
um borrowed from the Italians who used it to 
Is pieces exte nding over aw . 1 oe | hei i | . heir 
Gate. GRA’ epieaenine ; distinguish their serious works trom their 

yoetry. comedies. In comedies a short plot was 
I : given and the comedians allowed to act ex- 
tempore. The opera, however, used great 
consideration, industry and pains for splen- 
did scenes and stage machines to illustrate a 
large design; music was composed with 
great art to accompany the subject. He al- 
lowed all sorts of music to be used, however, 
ballad counterpoint, recitative, fugue, canon 
and chromatic. 
In practice, Lock adopted the easy method 
having dialogue delivered in ordinary 

(Continued on page 12) 


The queen, being notoriously fond of the 
Al- masques, Prynne was brought to trial and 
sentenced to burn his book, both his 
fined and imprisoned for life. 

A little later, however, under the Com- 
monwealth in 1647, Oliver Cromwell pro- 
hibited all theatrical representations, musical 


linda lose 


ears, 


and 


greatest 


Dryden 
some their 


Shirley, 
t o music for the masques, 
t a later period the melodrama. Oj 
Ben Jonson wrote the 


creation ot | 


greatest ss8Kts! RE 
os cae 


gems ot 


Shakespeare used musical 
] { 1 1 hi 

rvals continually, and his 
Pempest can almost be called 
drama The mus 
dramas and semi 
as Was d« ¢ id¢ dly 
rench in character, the airs 
ballads, whose. style 
copied trom popular 


music 
these 


being 
was 


French airs. aan of 
\s noble as . 
as beautitul 


were the 
the 


poets 
verses, 
English, however, were 
from considering their 
1 entertainment in a 
serious light Borrowing 
French frivolity, along with 
the French music, they for- 
got French delicacy, and we 
have reason to believe 


musica 


every 
that this “splendid and grace- 
] entertainment of — the 
more often the 
occasion for boisterous ri- 
baldry The Puritans had 
reason to find fault with the 
musical entertainment. 


court” was 

ELIZABETH BILLINGTON (1765-1818), 

called the “Lovely Billington,” tdol of both 

England and Italy and much talked about 

because of her romantic difficultics with the 
King of Naples. 


early 
\ very strange account is 
told of happenings at a 
masque at the court of King 
James, upon the occasion of 
a visit from the King of 
Denmark. A grand feast 
was planned, to be followed 
by a masque called the 
Queen of Sheba, in’ which 
the King of Denmark played 
the part of Solomon. Hav- 
drunk generously of 
wine, the unfortunate Queen 
of Sheba, in presenting his 
with gifts, tripped 
ind, upsetting her baskets, 


and otherwise, and for a period of ten years 
all entertainments ceased. 

In 1656, Sir William Davenant very clev- 
erly gained permission to introduce an exhi- 
bition called “An Entertainment in Declama- 
tion and Music, after the manner of the 
Ancients.” Fame of the inventors of the 
Italian music drama had reached England, 
and it was imagined that this was an Italian 
opera. Cromwell, for this reason, permitted 
it to be played, saying that being in an un- 
known tongue it could not possibly corrupt 
the people’s morals. However, it had noth- 


Majesty 


with gifts, spilled all 
sorts of good things, such as 
jams, cream, etc., 
mn herself and the King. 
Danish 


dance 


relhes, 
Forgiving her, his 
Majesty wished to 
with the Queen of Sheba, but 
fell down and had to be car- 


ing to do with Florentine music drama, but 
was rather a dialogue between Diogenes and 
Aristophanes upon the merits of music pro 
and con, in which, in a thinly veiled way, 
he ridiculed the puritanical ideas about 
music Following this dialogue, French 
music was played and sung. 

Davenant followed with 


another work 


HENRY PURCELL, 
known chiefly for his church music, but who 
excelled as an opera composer, outranking 
all others in his union of the music with the 
English words. His music was declared by 
Dr. Burney to have excelled Handel’s as an 
original poem excels translation. 





1931 


after the event, 

Majorca, sunny capital of the Bale- 

aric Islands, realized that it had 
“entertained an angel unawares.” The 
angel was Frederic Chopin; and the event 
a few painful months he spent with Georges 
Sand at Valldemosa. Here the ill-fated 
couple had hoped to prolong their tragic 
love affair and to combat the musician’s 
mortal illness. Unsuccessful in these two 
endeavors their only compensation was 
Sag Oy ee and Chopin composed many of 
his best known works in the damp cell of a 
Majorcan monastery. Though the composi- 
tions have been preserved and praised by 
the whole world the unhappy circumstances 
of their creation were ignored even by the 
people who witnessed them. 

But if late in coming, Majorca’s tribute is 
sincere and established for all time. On the 
thirtieth of July, 1930, the Pro-Chopin 
Committee of Majorca was founded, its 
musical activities defined, its program out- 
lined. Joan M. Thomas, organizer of the 
committee, said in his inaugural address: 
“We lay the corner-stone of an edifice which 
can easily become monumental. Lovers of 
music, lovers of Chopin, and lovers of Ma- 
jorca accompany us.” 

According to its 


September 5, 


INETY years 


constitution, as  pub- 
lished in the society’s journal, Philharmonia, 
the object in view “exclusively artistic 
though sufficiently comprehensive to include 
all aspects musical, historical and_ biblio- 
graphical in relation to the visit of Frederic 
Chopin to Majorca. . a 

By May 16th, 1931, the young society 
showed all signs of flourishing, and the first 
Chopin Festival was held. It began in the 
concert hall of Palma, flowered hilariously 
in the bull-ring of that city, and ended fitly 
and solemnly in Valldemosa. 

The fete was conducted by Spain's best 
known musician, Pablo Casals. The musical 
elite of Spain, and indeed of Europe, were 
represented by such musicians as Alexandre 
Tansman, Lamote de Grignon, Ernesto 
Halffter, and the Majorcan, Baltasar 
Samper, The Pablo Casals Orchestra, the 
pianists Mieccio Horszowski, Alicia Halff- 
ter and Gibert Camins, the singer Mercedes 
Plantado, and above all the ’cellist-conductor 
Pablo Casals united to present a program 
worthy of .the composer it commemorated 
and more than gratifying to the public. 

On Saturday afternoon, at six, the new 
Sala Born opened its doors to enthusiastic 
visitors and eager Majorcans, the grandsons 
of an uncomprehending generation. The 
first gathering, if small, was distinguished. 
Cut-aways and Paris modes were de rigueur. 
The sober Majorcans, newly republican, 
nodded approval at the opening speech of 
the Civil Governor. Poland and Chopin 
were extolled in further speeches. The in- 
itial program of the series ended with a song 
recital by Mercedes Plantado, featuring 
works of Chopin, Lamote de Grignon, and 
Samper. 

At the evening concert the audience was 
larger, more enthusiastic and equaliy dis- 
tinguished. The house was packed to capac- 
ity. Casals and Samper were greeted with 
ovations. Particularly appropriate were the 
renditions of Chopin’s Ballade in F minor, 
composed at Valldemosa, and arranged for 
orchestra by Lamote de Grignon; likewise 
Samper’s Cancons i Danses de I’Illa de Mal- 
lorca, conducted by the composer. Through 
out the program of this concert, and in- 
deed of the entire festival, the Spanish note, 
together with the Chopin tradition prevailed. 
Such works as Halffter’s Sonatina (a ballet 
composed for the dancer “La Argentina’) 
and De Grignon’s Quatre Chansons Popu- 
laires Espagnoles speak of Spain in unmis- 
takable rhythms, by tambourine and casta- 
net, in the inevitable final flourish. 

On Sunday Majorca’s smiling skies looked 
down upon an extraordinary scene. The 
Palma _ bull-ring, field of inhuman battle, 
yielded its prerogatives to the music that 
“hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

Early in the afternoon donkeys were be- 
ing hitched to carts, gigs were shined to 


a? 


from Chopin’s Cell, 


Overlooking 
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sparkle, and covered buggies—Palma’s most 
popular vehicles—lined the streets. An- 
tonio’s hair was plz astered to his unwilling 
cranium, and Maria’s pigtails plaited to a 
crisp. Automobiles carried the wealthy 
visitors, tram-cars were packed with citi- 
zenry, and carriages brought the conserva- 
tive homesteaders to the scene of events. 
What was it they 


disease—tuberculo 


pulsion from almost every 


sis hz 


ad 


They spent a month at the villa 


near Palma, only 
hospitality « 
tagion. 
Finally the ¢ 
the mountains 


near 





were going to see—a 
bull-fight? a revolu- 
tion? It didn’t mat- 
ter, long as no- 
body missed the fun. 
What an audience! 
They were stilled by 
Beethoven, set tap- 
ping by de Falla, re- 
duced almost to tears 
by the Chopin Con- 
certo. 

Monday the scene 


so was receiver 


neglected to sign 
the letter 
lost. THE 
be glad to receiz 
from the writer 
Majorca in 


authorship.—The 
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shifted to Valldemo- 
sa. A smaller but no 
responsive audience squeezed into the 
— cloisters of the six hundred year old 

‘arthusian monastery, where Chopin’s por- 
soll hung above an impromptu platform. 
When quiet at last descended upon the wait- 
ing group Pablo Casals ascended the plat- 
form. With his accompanist he played the 
Chopin Sonata in B flat minor, awakening in 
those ancient cloisters immortal memories. 

Mieccio Horszowski followed, with a 
group of Preludes, some of which had been 
composed in the little cell not three feet 
away, by his unforgettable compatriot. 

The miracle of sunset turned the sky to 
crimson, awakened the clouds to a glory of 
gold. From the little Court of Myrtles, that 
the cloisters surround, the fragrance of roses 
and syringa floated on the air; and through 
this magic a deeper enchantment penetrated 

Casals’ Hommage a Chopin, 

Could those melodies have drifted back into 
time instead of space, they would have found 
no more astonished listener than their cre- 
ator. The monastery at Valldemosa had 
housed an unhappy and ill-received family, 
and among them the most unjustly suffering 
was Chopin. Driven from place to place 
ever since their arrival in Palma, November 
7, 1838, the little group, consisting of Georges 
Sand, her two children, Chopin, and a maid 
had come to this tiny in desperation. The 
irregular relationship between composer and 
authoress, together with Chopin’s dreaded 
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shadow divided the valley obliquely into two 
one flooded in a luminous glow, 
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shade of a landscape in winter.” 

They enjoyed complete solitude, for 
inaccessibility of the monastery and the hos 
tility of the natives (shocked not only the 
relations between Georges Sand and Chopin 
but also by their attitude toward the church) 
ostracized them from human society. Car 
thusian silence closed in upon them; only th 
haunting notes of Chopin’s piano broke that 
unnatural tranquillity. 

rhe complete 
was their further 
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re while 
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as of sum 
the 


by 


absence of medical advice 
trial. No medicines could 
be bought of the three “specialists” that 
they consulted, and of their conclusions 
Chopin wrote humorously to his friend Fon 
tana: “The first said that I was going t 
die: the second that I was dying: and the 
third that I was already dead.” 

They could hardly obtain food, because of 
the public opinion against them. The na 
tives asked enormous prices for the lowliest 
of vegetables, and thus, said Georges Sand, 
“discovered a means to avenge the glory 
God, which was by no means Christianlike.” 

Chopin was morbidly affected both in mind 
and health by his sojourn in Valldemosa. 

“Imagine me here,” he wrote to Fontana, 
“between the sea and the mountains, in an 
abandoned monastery, in a cell whose doors 
are larger than those of a coach-house in 
Paris. Fancy me—without white gloves, my 
hair uncurled, pale as usual. My cell is 
shaped like an immense coffin; the vaults are 
covered with dust; the little window opens 
on a few orange trees, palms and cypresses 
Facing the window, under rose-opening of 
Moorish design, my bed. The works of 
Bach, my manuscripts, and other pa- 
pers ;—behold my total possessions! A per 
fect calm; may shout at the top of one’s 
voice, and no one will hear. In a word, it 
is a very queer place from which I write 
you.” 

Georges Sand cites many incidents indica- 
tive of his state of psychol logical unrest. He 
was oppressed by the cold, terribly frightened 
by the storms, victimized by lonel On 
day, she tells, she and her daughter, Solange, 
had to make a trip to Palma. On the return 
journey a fearful storm broke, deluging the 
roads, so that they were compelled to return 
the rest of the way on foot. They arrived 
monastery late at night. “We hurried 
knowing what anxiety our invalid must 
suffering. Truly, his distress had been 
at, but he had settled his mind to a kind 

tranquil despair, and, all in tears, he was 
playing his exquisite prelude Seeing 
enter, he rose with a cry, then 
in a strange tone of voice ‘Ah, I 
you were dead!’” During their 
had composed the “Raindrop Prelude,” 
D flat minor. 

The only pastime the family was work 
Georges Sand wrote, Maurice sketched, and 
here, despite bad weather, wretched health, 
fantastic fears, hostile natives and home- 
sickness, Chopin composed the following 
works: (according to Bartomeu Ferra, in 
Chopin and Georges Sand) Second Ballade 
in i major, Op. 38; the third Scherzo, in F 
sharp minor, Op. 39; two Polonaises, in G 
major and G minor, Op. 40; the Mazurka in 
E flat minor, Op. 41, No. 2. And, it is prob- 
that he began work on the Sonata, in B 
flat minor, and the two Nocturnes, Op. 37, 
and that he completed many of the Preludes 
at the Cartuja. 

But the pall that had followed upon 
arrival never altogether lifted from 
visit to Majorca. It was a trying 
and on the thirteenth of February, 
small group set sail for Barcelona, 
Majorca’s unfriendly shores for a 
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National Song Festival 
Plans Announced 


Hon. Alanson B. Houghton Made 
Honorary President — U. S. 
Navy Band and 4,000 Sing- 
ers to Take Part 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Northeastern Singing Federation, 
Dr. G. E. Seyfarth proposed A. B. Hough- 
ton, former U. S. Ambassador to Great 
Britain and Germany, as honorary presi- 
dent for the twenty-eighth National Song 
Festival to be held at the new Auditorium 
at Atlantic City, N. J., on September 12 
and 13, 1931. 

A mass chorus of about 4,000 well trained 
voices will sing American and German songs 
assisted by the United States Navy Band 
under the able leadership of Lieut. Chas. 
Benter. The chorus is composed of singers 
from all parts of the Northeastern States, 
the main contingent being formed by the 
United Singers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, Queens County, Hudson County, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport and Scranton. 

3esides the regular concerts there will 
be competitive singing of the various city 
federations as well as the individual soci- 
eties. The concerts will be conducted by 
H. Froehlich of Brooklyn and E. Steinbach 
of New York. 

One of the most outstanding features, will 
be the participation of the U. S. Navy 
Band. This well known band is heralded 
as one of the great military bands of the 
world and has had its status established by 
a special act of Congress as one of the 
distinctively national bands of the United 
States. Lieut. Benter today is ranked with 
the famous bandmasters and is the youngest 
among them, being only in his thirty-sixth 
year. He is not only an able leader and a 
brilliant musician, but is a composer. One 
of the best known of his compositions is 
the Lure of Alaska, a march which he 
wrote following the Alaskan tour and dedi- 
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cated to the memory of President Harding. 
He has under his direction a splendid mili- 
tary band enabling him to present concert 
programs that are varied and balanced. 
The cooperation of the Northeastern 
Singers and the U. S. Navy Band should 
produce noteworthy results for the various 
Singing Societies have rehearsed their songs 
for the past nine months. In addition the 
organ of the Big Atlantic City Convention 
Hall will be played by the eminent New 
York organist, Dr. Peter Boergermann. 


Musicians’ School Included 
in Plans for Radio City 


Wide Cultural Program Being 
Arranged — International Music 
Hall, Ready in October, 1932, 
to Seat 6,000 Persons. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his asso- 
ciates in the $250,000,000 Radio City project 
have announced plans for its development 
as a Civic and cultural center. This center 
will include the establishment of a large 
training school for promising young musi- 
cians and other entertainers, and a forum 
which will be one of the largest of its kind 
for the dissemination of information about 
political and civic matters. A system simi- 
lar to that inaugurated at the Town Hall, 
but on a magnified scale, will be used for 
public meetings with lectures, debates, and 
open discussions on government, interna- 
tional relations and economics, conducted by 
leaders in each field. 

In music and vaudeville training, an insti- 
tution modeled after the Juilliard Graduate 
School is contemplated to provide instruc- 
tion on free scholarships, or at a nominal 
rate, by celebrated musicians and teachers. 

It has been reported that the building of 
a cultural center has been one of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s chief aims in connection with the 
broadcasting and amusement development. 
And, it is understood, that S. L. Rothafel, 
better known as “Roxy,” will direct the 
theatrical enterprise in the development. 
This training school will be under his gen- 
eral direction and will accommodate hundreds 
of pupils, many of these having an opportun- 
ity to make their stage debuts in the Radio 
City theaters, particularly in the ensembles 
and spectacles to be staged in the Interna- 
tional Music Hall. 

The two theaters of this building project 
will be the first unit to be finished in Oc- 
tober, 1932, thus permitting the establish- 
ment of the music and cultural center as 
one of the first enterprises of the develop- 
ment. 

In addition to training possible stage 
stars and concert artists, it is reported that 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Radio Corporation of America and their 
affliated organizations are mapping ex- 
tensive plans for the use of their equipment 
as a work shop for developing radio en- 
tertainers and engineers. Many musicians, 
as well as dancing instructors, will assist 
in the theatrical foundation. The Interna- 
tional Music Hall, because of its elaborate 
facilities, will be made the center of these 
classes and for the public forum. This build- 
ing is planned to seat more than 6,000 
people. 


Chopin at the Paramount 
An unusual feature of the Paramount 
Theater (New York) production last week 
was the performance of Chopin melodies by 
Jesse Crawford, organist, and Hans Hanke 
playing the Bechstein-Moore double key- 
board piano. 


Gescheidt Studios Reopen 
Adelaide Gescheidt announces the reopen- 
ing, September 8, of her New York studios, 
where she will continue to teach singing 
through her system of natural voice develop- 
ment and artistic expression. 


Willard Fry Gives Recital 


Willard Fry, baritone, gave a recital at 
Southampton, L. I., on August 26, at Way- 
side, the home of his uncle, Marshall Fry. 
He was accompanied by Ralph Douglass. 
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Twelfth Schmitz Summer piano and strings (Franck), Creation du — sketches on the various works played in the 
Coun Ead Monde (Milhaud), Quintet for piano and — public chamber music class. ak re a 
Session Ends strings (Brahms), Quartet in C minor A rather important group of Mr. LA SCALA TO HAVE 
The twelfth Schmitz Summer Session has (Fauré), Concertino for piano and strings, Schmitz’ students has remained to continue $800,000 YEARLY 
just ended, with an attendance of sixty-two, first movement (Harsanyi), given its world their studies with him until he leaves for ’ a Z 
representing twenty-three States of the premiere. Montreal the last week of September to con- According to a decree passed this 
Union and Canada. During the session Mr. Schmitz was as- duct the opening of the music section of the seuss. alk iia. Gadelee Fealran. theaters 
The ever broadening program of these sisted by the following authorized teachers: university, prior to his concert tour of Eu have passed from teivele-to eovem 
sessions was further illustrated this summer Marion Cassell (New York), Violet Dun- _ rope. iaitat aduitniaieatied,” La Scale. will 
in many of the performances given by the can (St. Louis), Ruth Dyer Schoettle (Mt. = : have. first frank amone them with: a 
— _—_ dog po wee og ber nige ream hy — Riggs, : gy tok Sir Hamilton Harty Visits yearly sum of $800,000 to be admin 
the players class, who contributed the simer ochoettle (Venver), abel Kiggs r , , ° aie - if elev o will 
Fugues for two pianos from the Art of the Stead (Chicago). New York Stadium “asenegtinde foty— rok base rig oe 
Fugue by Bach, the Scheherazade by Szyma- The climax was reached during the con- Sir Hamilton Harty, on his way home Duke Marcello Visconti of Modrone, 
nowski, the second Tansman Concerto, the test for the scholarship which brought forth from Hollywood, California, where he con Mavor of Mitan. will act as president 
Toch Concerto and the Etudes of Szyma- new works by Ernst Bacon (Rochester-Vi- ducted at the Bowl, stopped in New York of the council, ¥t ia said oliieietls 
nowski, and other standard classic works by enna), Harvey Pollens (Princeton), Her- before sailing on August 24, and visited his that Maestro Umberto Giordano will 
Bach and Beethoven. The programs of the bert Inch (Rochester), Roy Harris (Los old friend Albert Coates at the Stadium. He ame ig. Satis president and artistic di 
Chamber Music Class, assisted by the newly Angeles), Louis Danz (Los Angeles), Otto expressed himself as being delighted with sects 
formed Sixteen String Quartet and the de Luening (New York), Gerald Strange America and its orchestras, and announced ; 
Busscher Woodwind Ensemble, were open (Berkeley), Vivian Fein (Chicago), Gio- that he would return next summer for con- 
to the public and gave outstanding perform- vanni Padovano (Boston) and Theodore certs in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
ances of the following works: Trio en forme Chandler (Philadelphia). 
de concert (Rameau), Quintet with piano During the sight-reading contest the con- Palmer Christian Plays at U. of _ versity 
(Bloch), Quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, testants were confronted with a manuscript Michi : Four recalls after the most serious of the 
bassoon and horn (Mozart), Concerto for by Otto Luening, another by Chavez, the Michigan Bach organ works on a hot summer evening 
piano, violin, ’cello, flute, oboe and clarinet Mexican composer, and a fragment of a The Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in C would seem to indicate something, and that 
(De Falla), Quintet for piano and strings score by Gertrude Ross. The winner of the minor, the magnificent Skinner organ in Hill something. in Mr. Christian's opinion, is that 
(Schumann), Quintet for piano and strings scholarship was James Sykes of Philadel- Auditorium at the University of Michigan, the public decidedly likes great organ musi 
(Goossens), Brandenburg Concerto for pi- phia who, during the session, had made and and Palmer Christian, organist of national when it is presented through the medium ot 
ano, flute and strings (Bach), Quintet for read constructive criticisms and biographical repute, achieved. a truly notable result in a really fine instrument. 











Mr. Christian’s summer recital at the Uni 








At the Austro-American Music Educational Conference, Lausanne, Switzerland, August, 1931 


Left to right: Percy Scholes, Paul Weaver, Mrs. Paul Weaver, Sir Henry Hadow, Lady [eft to right: (standing)Mrs. Paul if aver, Leonard Elsmith. Ing lo Paul We 
Hadow, Mrs. Scholes, Dr. Erskine. Sir Henry Hadow, Lady Hadow, Dr. John Erskine, Stanley Ro; Dorothy Helmeri i 


(sitting) Mabel ¢ hamberlain, re y Scholes, and 


Left to right: Bruce Carey, Girard College, Philadelphia; Leonard L. Smith, president 
of Elsmith Music Laboratory, New York; Dr. Ernest Bullock, organist, Westminster ; 
{bbey, London; Norman Phat l of the Oxford University Press. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson celebrating an anniversa? 
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Spa Te 


Emile Ges photo ae . 
The entire assembly at the Conference. 
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The White Top Mountain Folk Music Festival 


Marion, Va.—The first Interstate Moun- 
tain Folk Music Festival, held on White 
Top Mountain, near Marion, Southwest Vir- 
August 15, was successful in every 
The festival was planned by Mrs. John 
Marion, Va., chairman of 

National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and John A. Blakemore, man- 
ager of the White Top Company, Abingdon, 
Va., with the object of arousing public in- 
terest in the rich store of folk music to be 
found in this section 

The weather was 

rb, five states being discernible 
lop: Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and Tennessee. The large 
tent erected for the contests proved inade- 
quate for the crowd, estimated at from 2,000 
to 3,000 persons, which thronged the sides 

the tent and surged over the mountain to 
enjoy the view and hear the contests from 
afar Many contestants entered from the 
represented: Virginia, North 
lennessee Musicians and 
present from many states. 
Blakemore presided over the con- 
tests John Powell, Virginia composer- 
pianist, in an introductory talk to the assem 
bly, stressed the cultural and musical value 
4 this English-American and early Ameri- 
can folk music, deplored the modern indus 
trial hich tend to destroy it, and 
importance of discovering and 
and ballads which are a 
heritage 
tunes and 
were brought 


ginia, on 
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ideal and the view su 
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collectors present recording some of the 
exceptionally fine versions. Among the 
banjo and fiddle tunes were such names as 
Root Hog or Die, Fiddle or Dram, Sallie 
Good’n, Walkin’ in the (Parlor, Breakin’ Up 
Christmas, Goin’ to the Land of Jubilo, 
Bonaparte’s Retreat. 

Lamar Stringfield, composer and flutist, of 
the University of North Carolina, presented 
the prizes as chairman of the judges. Brief 
talks were also made by Dr. Jno. P. McCon- 
nell, president of State Teachers’ College, 
Radford, Va., and Dr. Geo. Pullen Jackson, 
of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
the latter advocating the inclusion of the 
“Old Harp Singers” of Eastern Tennessee 
in next year’s festival program. I. G. Greer, 
of Boone, N. C., gave a talk on the folk 
music of North Carolina, singing several old 
ballads accompanied on the dulcimer by Mrs. 
Greer. 

Contest winners were divided among the 
three states, prizes being awarded in banjo, 
fiddle, dulcimer, harmonica, guitar, ballad- 
singing, clog dancing, string bands: with 
a square dance closing the day’s program. 


Notable Music Attractions for 
Ann Arbor 


Charles A. Sink, president of the School 
of Music of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., announces the attractions for 
the fifty-third annual Choral Union Series. 
The schedule is as follows: October 21, 
John McCormack; October 27, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor; November 17, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch in his capacity of pianist; John 
Charles Thomas is booked for an appearance, 
the exact date of which will be announced 
later; December 15, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor ; 
January 13, the Don Cossack Russian 
Chorus; January 25, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra; February 4, Yehudi Menuhin; 
February 19, Percy Grainger will give a 
piano recital; March 7, Rosa Ponselle. 

The annual May Festival of six programs 
will be given in May. Frederick Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will be 
present for the entire festival. Further an- 
nouncements will be made later. 

During the school year Palmer Christian, 
organist of the university, will again give a 
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series of recitals. There will also be faculty 
concerts twice a month in Hill Auditorium 
or Mendelssohn Theater; programs by the 
university glee clubs and the university sym- 
phony orchestra, and many student recitals. 


Virginia's First Sacred 
Music Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 
Rochester, N. Y., 


fifteen sections so 


conducted rehearsals in 
that only one rehearsal 
under Dr. Williamson, to whom he was for- 
merly assistant, was necessary. Singers 
from Bluefield, Charleston, Hagerstown, 
Roanoke, Norfolk, Staunton, Newport 
News, Radford, Lynchburg, Charlottesville, 
Winchester, Woodstock, Harrisonburg, Dan- 
ville, Lexington, Clifton Forge, Covington, 
and intermediate points made up the choir of 
1,000, whose eo floated over the grass 
covered slopes of the picturesque natural 
theater formed by Vesper Hill. Dr. Wil- 
liamson, whose ability as a conductor and 
authority on church music have gained in- 
ternational recognition, had arranged the 
program in such a way as to make a tri- 
umphant sermon. The audience joined the 
choir in singing the Doxology and _ the 
Gloria. The choir sang an accompaniment 
to the children’s voices in Day Is Dying in 
the West. Then the program was divided 
into four groups. 

This festival marks the first of such an 
nual events which will be held at Massanetta 
Springs every summer during the School of 
Sacred Music. This was the fourth season 
of the School, conducted by a faculty from 
the Westminster Choir School. Because 
of the excellent influence exerted on the 
musical life of the church by this school, the 
only one of the kind in the state, the Vir- 
ginia Music Teachers’ Association, Blanche 
Deal, president, and the Virginia Federation 
of Music Clubs, Julia Fuqua, president, have 
endorsed the School and Festival, and di- 
rectly assisted in it. The Virginia Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs’ board of directors held 
their semi-annual meeting there during the 
School of Music and again voted its ap- 
proval and endorsement of its continuance. 


A Chamber Muito: Festival at 
Mondsee 


In connection with the musical Hochschul- 
kurse, the Roth Quartet gave a festival of 
chamber music in Mondsee Castle during 
July and August consisting of a cycle of the 
most notable works in this form, from early 
classic to modern times. The programs were 
as follows: July 8, quartets by Boccherini 
and Haydn; August 7, two quartets and a 
piano trio by Mozart, the assisting artist be- 
ing Bela Bartok, pianist; August 14, Bee- 
thoven program, two string quartets and a 
piano trio, the assisting artist being Paul 
Weingarten; August 21, Schumann quartet, 
Brahms quartet; Franck sonata for violin 
and piano, with Rosina Lhevinne, soloist ; 
August 28, quartet by Debussy, variations 
for string quartet by Daniel Gregory Mason 
on a theme by John Powell, arrangements of 
folk melodies for two violins by Bartok 
(first performance). 

A handsome program book was issued for 
this series 9 masterworks, with a foreword 


by Dr. P. A. Pisk. 


Emily Miller’s Mother 
Passes Away 

Elizabeth Miller, mother of Emily Miller, 
vocal coach and associated for many years 
with the late Oscar Saenger, died suddenly 
on August 24 at her home in Brooklyn. 
Services were held at her residence on Wed- 
nesday evening, August 26. The Musical 
CouriER extends its sympathy to Miss 
Miller. 


Ernest Carter ‘Menened 

A reception and tea were given in South- 
ampton, L. I., on August 28, by Mrs. John 
Thomas Smith in honor of Ernest Carter, 
whose opera, the Blonde Donna, is to be 
presented this season by the New York 
Opera Comique; and Kendall Mussey, direc- 
tor of the company. 
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Rosenthal Variations 
Acclaimed 


3ap GASTEIN, AUSTRIA, August 
31 (by cable).—Moriz Rosenthal per- 
formed his Variations (newly ar- 
ranged by him for piano and orches- 
tra) at Bad Gastein yesterday. An 
immense audience was on hand to 
hear the celebrated pianist and he won 
endless recalls and resounding acclaim. 
Rosenthal is at the top of his pianistic 
and musical mastery and played with 
irresistible technical brilliancy, dash, 
and authority. His European tour for 
this Winter is solidly booked and in- 
cludes appearances in Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, London, Amsterdam (with 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra). He will not be heard in 
America until 1931-32. BECHERT. 
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Aborn 


Announcements 

The Mikado, judging from the throngs 
gathered at the West 44th Street Theater, 
New York, proved, perhaps, the most popular 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan works presented, 
although all of the productions in the list 
have been favored with splendid patronage. 
Chere will be many, too, who will regret the 
departure of the Gilbertian singers, and will 
await with interest their return, about Easter- 
time, following their swing around the prin- 
cipal cities of the East, including Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

Fay Templeton, too, has agreed to make the 
trip with Milton Aborn’s forces, and all the 
other favorites, William Danforth, Frank 
Moulan, Herbert Waterous, Vivian Hart and 
Ethel Clark, will go on tour. Howard Marsh 
is the only one of the Civic Company’s prin- 
cipals who will remain in New York where 
he will sing the leading tenor roles with the 
new contingent of the organization assembled 
by Mr. Aborn and which will open the fall 
and winter season on September 14 at Er- 
langer’s Theater with the Franz Lehar oper- 
etta, The Merry Widow. 

The Lehar work will run for two weeks, 
and then, at fortnightly intervals, will come 
The Chocolate Soldier, The Geisha, The 
Bohemian Girl and Chimes of Normandy, and 
so on throughout the season. Hizi Koyke, 
Japanese soprano, who goes to Boston with 
the Civic artists, will return to New York to 
sing the leading role in The Geisha, according 
to Mr. Aborn. 

With Donald Brian heading the cast, in his 
favorite character of Prince Danilo, The 
Merry Widow will have the following sing- 
ers: Howard Marsh, Alice McKenzie, Man- 
illa Powers, Dean Dickens, Hal Forde, Will 
Philbrick, William White, Milton Tully and 
Edward Orchard. 


Beethoven Association to Give 
Seven Concerts 


The Beethoven Association, that amazingly 
fine society of virtuosi, and which is now 
entering upon its thirteenth season, will give 
seven concerts during the winter at Town 
Hall, New York City. 

From the proceeds of last year’s concerts 
a contribution of 18,000 francs was made 
towards the publication of the complete works 
of Lully, and the four-hand arrangement by 
Schumann of his fourth symphony was pur- 
chased from his grandson, Felix Schumann. 

Organizations which benefit from contribu- 
tions by the Beethoven Association are: the 
Austrian Society Denkmaeler der Tonkunst ; 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; 
the New York Public Library; the Fifty- 
eighth Street (music) branch of the New 
York Public Library, and the music depart- 
ment of the American Library in Paris. The 
Beethoven Association contributed also 
toward yearly subscriptions to the Musical 
Quarterly, as gifts to libraries, schools of 
music and institutions of music here and 
abroad. i 

Harold Bauer, who has been president of 
the association since its inception, continues 
in office, with Carl Engel and Olga Samaroff, 
vice-presidents ; Carl Deis, secretary, and Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, treasurer. 


Madrigal Society Auditions 

The New York Madrigal Society will hold 
final auditions on September 12, at eleven in 
the morning, for the debut recitals to be 
given under its auspices, during the coming 
season. Singers or instrumentalists who de- 
sire a hearing should write immediately to the 
secretary. 
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Photo by Stivas 
MEMBERS OF THE TESLOF MASTER CLASS IN AKRON, OHIO, MAY, JUNE AND JULY, 1931 
This photograph was taken at the reside nce of Mr. and Mrs. F. A, Seiberling after one of the public appearances of all members of the class. In the center of the first row 
F. Setberling. Front row, left to right, Esther Hahn, Lorena Whittemore, Estell Ruth, Blanche Brown, Marion Brooks, Mrs. Seiberling, Grace D. Teslof, Hazel McGinley. 
Lonsbury, Ruth Akers, Gertrude Miller; second row includes May Buck, Miriam Lohmann, Adelaide Mothers, Alma Babb, Irene Crooks, Ruby Bird, Marianne Lindner: top row 
Hartmann, James Douglas, John Whitman, Edgar Stroup, Jean Teslof, Harry Garlock, Willis Gardner, Carmen Rossi, William Lindner and Cecil Meinhardt. 








Teslof Has Banner Summer Season ; 
tension of all its departments. Among the ropolitan Opera House, April 8, 9 and 11, ence that she practically doubled the num 


in Akron new members of the faculty are: Dr. Ernst will present works to be announced later ber of songs. Miss Foster’s work is char 

Jean Teslof, baritone, vocal teacher and Lert, Morris Davidson, John D. Graham, The Orchestra Association will not in acterized by sincerity, a thorough knowledge 
coach, recently concluded his third summer Fanny Nimtzowitz, Harold V. Dayton, Mor- crease subscription prices for the coming and appreciation of the American folk song, 
season in Akron, Ohio, where, since 1929 ris B. Sanders, Maria Lubomirska, Yeichi season. The present practice of closing the an appealing manner of interpretation, and 
he has conducted annual classes. The first Nimura, Hans Bruno Meyer, Paul Allgayer, doors at the beginning of the concert will an irresistible personality. Her work is of 
summer’s enrollment was made up of thirty- Humbert Buldrini, Charles de Milt, Freder- again be followed. interest to all Americans especially, because 
five pupils, including three entire church ick Hartman, John Alexander Petrie, Ray- oe _ she is pioneering for a cause which should 
quartets and a number of the most promi- —_ F. Scott, Clarence H. Smith, Arthur Lorraine Foster Gives Program at be a deep-routed love of all nationally 
nent local teachers and professional singers. “ Wa ker, Arthur Danner, Elna Sherman, a é ; : minded America has a great store of just 
The term was six weeks in duration, and Cecil Clovelly, Thurland Hanson and Doro- Columbia University such beautiful melodies as Miss Foster is 
Mr. Teslof gave 576 lessons in this period. thy Gordon. Lorraine Foster, founder and president of unearthing in her researches ; it is now up to 
; the Stephen Foster Society,,and interpreter Americans to join her in her enthusiasm 


In the summer of 1930 Mr. Teslof’s classes 
of Foster and American folk songs, gave a Only in such a way can 


increased and he was forced to remain in Philadelphia Orchestra Plans 

Akron for a longer time, and in the sum- The Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
mer just past, it was necessary for him to 
extend his stay in Akron to eleven weeks. 
There were fifty students in the vocal class, 


\merican music and 


recital of just such songs on August 11 at true Americanism be established 
C Columbia University. Miss Foster, who 
announces, for its thirty-second season, has made a long and tireless search of our 
thirty consecutive pairs of concerts in the ative folk lore, made up this particular : 
nearly thirty in the master class, and eight “tines 4 and Saturday series — in the program of three Foster groups, one of 

teachers with eight students in the teachers’ mday evening series of symphony — Negro plantation melodies and one of Ken- RIVERDALE 


certs, and two series of children’s concerts, ‘hey ain < 
cm ages PR é sa en ek ’ tucky Mountain Songs. 
class. Master classes met once each week, OF Fe ¢, ach, most of which will be given : n Song: COUNTRY SCHOO! 














ameuae? ods tice a week, < rocal les- . Of he x list of Foster songs » chose: 
teachers class twice a week, and vocal les in thin. Anode of Susie ‘The ecsann will _Of her long li t of Foster song _ she chose : : 
sons were given every day in so crowded a begin October 9 and end April 30. Sweetly She Sleeps My Alice Fair, Beau RIVERDALE-ON-Hupson, N. Y. C. 
schedule that Mr. Teslof had little time for Leopold Stokowski, musical director of tiful _Dreamer, Nellie and I, $ lumber My SPECIAL PROVISION FOR 
anything else. Four students of the bari- Ban aug tea ‘ aaa Darling, Comrades Fill No Glass For Me, MUSICAL BOYS 

ae I . the association, will conduct the concerts 3 ; , =e bes. : . 
tone’s New York classes followed him to during. sixteen. weeks. of the season. Mr I Would Not Die In Springtime, Oh Su- -__ 
Akron for summer study, and Marvel Ober- Spe abe in order to avoid long al caaoee sanna, If You’ve Only Got A Moustache, “Here a boy can be at school 
teuffer, contralto, commuted daily to Akron “0” ape : _a - De Camptown Races, Dolcy Jones. The without neglect of his music 
- , . at any one time and to meet the wishes of . . Anis: Fa . 
from Columbus, Ohio, for lessons during the the public, has arranged his season so that Negro melodies group listed: The Gospel and get on with his music with- 
entire ten weeks. Miss Oberteuffer has a e ae, 2-j0 ee ae Were rrain, Gwine Up, De Ol Ark, Down On out neglecting his general edu 
f eg Aa ears the periods during which he does not con- My K The K oe : em Waeeen 01 
zt J ‘ : ; - eS . > ky ¢ g Ci ‘ Ss t SON 
chure 1 position in olum Dus. duct will, with one exception, not exceed Ss be ONial 6 “ “— 2 & ountain —— ation. “R TCHESO 

Mr. Teslof is now in Maine, resting from three weeks. Of the remaining weeks, ees i ie - mir armel ecieasl Particulars from RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
his busy summer and in preparation for an Arturo Toscanini will conduct two, Bernar- i “eng rr ye ee 2 po ne Director of Music—Tel.: Klngsbridge 6-6513 
active New York season. dino Molinari four, Fritz Reiner five, and ram, “tar th ape Ms o the ee _ General Telephone KIngsbridge 6-3123 

. - < ) .-3 *hz > > ¢ - caeeinmiearimeiemneainenes 
—_—— Alexander Smallens one. The arrangements ® le artist so charmed the audi 


Master Institute Announcements ee two weeks are not yet 
The Master Institute of Roerich Museum, Mr. Stokowski plans to do two outstand 
New York, announces scholarships in the jing works at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
oe, of 5 a Acoli piano, cello, Philadelphia. The first, to be given on 8 id Vv | 
violin and journalism pplicants are re- January 15, 16 and 18 will be Arnold -year-o io inist 
quested to write ig all ~ full —: Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder, which will have y 
at the office of the Master Institute not later its first performance in America at that time. ; : 
than a week prior to the scholarship trial, This is a composition in large form and re- will make his debut at 
September 25. quires the services of a great chorus and : 
The Master Institute anticipates an even soloists. It is not an ultra-modern work. CARN EGIE HALL This Season 
more active season than last, due to the ex- The other special performances at the Met 
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REINALD WERRENRATBH prion: 


Management NBC Artists Service 
George Engles, Managing Director 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City SEASON: 1931-1932 


Los Angeles Examiner—Headline—‘“MAAZEL’S ARTISTRY ELICITS 
CHEERS.” 

Milan, Italy—“ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE PERSONALITIES OF 
TODAY. WILDEST ENTHUSIASM.” 

New York American—O. O. McIntyre—“MAAZEL HAILED AS 
ANOTHER PADEREWSKI.” 

——— 
Address inquiries to personal representative George Leslie Smith 
Room 424, Philharmonic Auditorium Vos Angeles, Calif. 
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Orchestra Men Honor Stoessel 
as Chautauqua Season Closes 


Bestow Gift Attesting Conductor’s Popularity on Tenth 
Anniversary 


AUTALYI season Of music 
with a gala 
symphony 
program was presented before an audience of 
before expressions 


practi ally con 


N.Y The 
at Chautauqua came to an end 
night on August 22 The final 


H 
I 


approximately 8,000, and 


of enthusiasm which were 
tinuous 

program included 
(Overture to 
Tales from Johann 
Little 
minor 
jlinist 


An unusually long 
imong its numbers the 
Le Roi d’Ys, Korngold’s 

Pierne’s Entrance of the 
launs sruch’s violin concerto in G 
Sadah Shuchari, vi 
applause 


Lalo’s 
Strauss, and 


was pl 
whose playing won much 
The Hispania Suite, Mr 
composition, brought an ovation to the 
poser-conductor \ glowing tribute 
paid Mr. Stoessel by Georges Barrere, asso- 
ductor distinguished flutist, 
who, on behalf of the orchestra men, pre 
sented Mr with a wrist-watch as 
an expression of their affection, and as a 
anniversary year as 
at Chautauqua 


» 
stoessels own 


com 
was 
Clate cor 


stoessel 


souvenir of his tenth 


director of the summer musi 


The program was closed with Elgar’s Pomp 
and Circumstance, conducted by Mr. Barrere. 
BARBER OF SEVILLE CLOSES OPERA SEASON 

Performances by the Chautauqua Operatic 
Association of Rossini’s Barber of Seville, 
August 21 and 24, brought to a close a sea- 
son of twelve operas in five weeks. The role 
of Count Almaviva was sung by Robert 
Betts, Don Bartolo by Karl Theman, and 
Rosina by Ruby Mercer. The part of Figaro 
was sung by Donald Beltz, and that of Ba- 
silio by Alfredo Valenti. 

These opera performances, given in the 
attractive setting of Norton Memorial Hall, 
have contributed much to the prestige of the 
summer programs at this notable and unique 
center. Albert Stoessel adds to his 
busy season as orchestra conductor the re- 
sponsibilities of opera director. The staging 
is under the talented direction of Alfredo 
Valenti, who will be director of the 
new Juilliard Theater for the development 
of Operatic Art, at the Juilliard School of 
Music, in New York City. E. G. 


music 


stage 





Yolanda Greco an Outstanding 
Artist and Teacher 

listinguished 

se debut at 


Italian 
Town 
' 

unusually in 


(reco, 


with an 


program, was praised by the entire 


varie 
omments 
well be 


artists 


from noted composers of Germany, France, 
Kussia, England, and the United States, fea- 
turing Concertstuck, by Van Vilk; Dances, 
by Debussy; Chorale et Variations, by Wi- 
dor; Fantasy, by Rimsky-Korsakoff; Con- 
certo for harp, flute and piano, by Mozart; 
Suite, “Adirondack’s Sketches,” by A. F 
Pinto, for harp, with string quartet and ce- 
leste accompaniment; and two numbers by 
MacDowell and Nevins, transcribed for harp 
by Pinto. Yolanda Greco will also lead the 
New York Harp Ensemble in programs of 
classic transcriptions for Harp Ensemble 
(fourteen harps). Numbers have been se 
ected from the works of Bach, Durant, 
Dubois, Brahms, Gounod, Grieg, Glinka, 
Gluck, Mozart, Mendelsohn, MacDowell, 
Pinto, Pergolesi and Lady Briton. Several 
ngagements have aready been booked for 
Greco and her Harp Ensemble as assistants 
to vocal soloists 

The personnel of her 
Mary Brubaker, soloist 
Band; Mignon Laird, whose harp 
work was specially noted by the press in the 
late musical reviews: Elizabeth Blewitt, tal 
ented young American harpist, who was en- 
thusiastically received at a joint recital with 
Maria Montana, soprano, at the Ocean 
Grove (N. J.) Auditorium, and who will 
fulfill return dates as soloist with the Bethel 
Choral Schumann Society, and at a recital 
in Newark the latter part of December ; 
Mabel Cameron, popular professional harp- 
ist from California, for several seasons s¢ 
loist with the Rolands Band of Vancouver, 
B. ¢ Frances H. Wagner, harpist and or 
ganist, who was awarded the harp scholar- 
ship at the New York College of Music; 
Wilhelmine Meaghier, Victoria Brown, 
Helen Harrison, Laura Perlicht, Elizabeth 
Darrow, Agnes Ramirez, Stella Grau, Ruth 
Seiderman, Ruth Epstein, and Beatrice de 
jussy Darcy 


Harp Ensemble in- 
cludes with Crea 


tore s 


Dietch Returns September 15 
Word comes from Sidney Dietch that he 
busy summer season teaching in 
Berlin. A number of his New 
accompanied him abroad, and 
further augmented by pupils 


has had a 
his studio in 
York pupils 
} 


is class was 


EARLY half a century's 
effort and constant im- 
provement are behind 


the beautiful 


Lester of 


today. 


Write for 


Catalogue, 


Budget Terms 


Lester Piano Co. «: 


1306 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


___ weit tME 


COURIER 


now singing in various opera houses of 
Europe, products of the Vilonat Studios of 
New York. Mr. Dietch will return to New 
York, September 15, to resume his teaching 
at the Vilonat Studios in that city. 


The History of the 
Art of Singing 
(Continued from page 6) 


speech, intermixing it with songs and 
choruses. The style of his music shows a 
strong influence of Lulli. Some critics hold 
his Macbeth to be one of the most beautiful 
works ever produced in the English lan- 
guage. 

It was at this epoch that Dryden began 
to write music drama. He has left us a very 
beautiful description of his conception of the 
Italian opera of the 17th century. “An 
opera,” he says, “is a poetical tale or fiction 
represented by vocal or instrumental music, 
adorned with scenes, stage machinery and 
dancing. The supposed persons of this musi- 
cal drama are generally supernatural as 
gods and heroes. The subject, therefore, 
being extended beyond the limits of human 
nature admits of that sort of marvelous and 
surprising conduct which is rejected in other 
plays ” He goes on to explain how “the 
recitative requires more masculine beauty of 
expression, while the ‘songish part’ abounds 
in softness and variety, its principal inten- 
tion being the hearing ‘and not to gratify the 
understanding. As the first inventors of any 
art or science, provided they have brought it 
to perfection, are, in reason, to give laws to 
it; so, whosoever undertakes the writing of 
an opera, is obliged to imitate the Italians, 
who have not only invented but perfected this 
sort of dramatical musical entertainment 
We know, that for some centuries the know] 
edge of music has flourished principally in 
Italy, the mother of learning and arts; that 
poetry and painting have been there restored, 
and so cultivated by Italian masters that all 
Europe has been enriched out of their treas- 
ury. It is almost needless to speak anything 
of that noble language in which the music 
drama was first invented and performed. All 
who are conversant in the Italian cannot but 
observe that it is the softest, sweetest, the 
most harmonious, not only of any modern 
language, but even beyond any of the learned 
It seems indeed to have been invented for 
the sake of poetry and music; the vowels so 
abounding in all the words The pro 
nunciation is so manly and so sonorous that 
their very speaking has more music in it 
than Dutch poetry and song .. .” He 
ends with a criticism of all languages other 
than Italian for singing, saying that they are 
not adapted to song. 

Dryden showed a fine understanding of 
the union of the words and music, and per- 
haps it was through his influence that Pur- 
cell was to give the subtle musical inflections 
to the words of his compositions, in which 
field he was so superior to all other English 
composers. Dr. Burney, the great historian, 
says of Purcell, “ in the accent, pas- 
sion and expression of the English words, 
the vocal music of Purcell is, sometimes to 
my feelings, as superior to Handel’s, as an 
original poem is to a translation.” 

It may be claimed that the English school 
lived and died with Purcell, for shortly after 
his death Handel’s genius soon erased from 
memory Purcell’s operas, and the importa- 
ton of Italian opera took away all national 

‘eling for an English school. 

This lack of an English school has not 
kept England from producing some of the 
world’s “finest” singers who have done honor 
to England and who were ranked along with 
the finest Italian singers of their day. 


Summary of Estelle Liebling 
Lectures 


The summer lecture course of Estelle 
Liebling, at her New York studio, ended on 
\ugust 1. There were eighteen lectures in 
all, and although the course was devoted 
chiefly to style in singing, Miss Liebling in- 
cluded in her lectures, program making, dic- 
tion, and many points of technic which are 
of great benefit to teachers and singers. On 
the opening day, Anne Roselle, dramatic 
soprano of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, sang. At every lecture through- 
out the three weeks, one of Miss Liebling’s 
artist-pupils was heard. Included -among 
these were Beatrice Belkin, coloratura so- 
prano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Patricia O’Connell, New York 
Opera Comique Company; Devora Nadwor- 
ney, formerly of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company; Mina Hager, Gertrude Wieder, 
Georgia Standing, Celia Branz, Mae Haft, 
Joan Ruth, Amy Goldsmith, Florence Lef- 
fert, Frances Sebel, Helen Adler, Mary 
Craig, Rosemary Cameron, Perla Dorini, 
Sue Read, Maude Runyan, Grace Bischoff 
and Helen Avery. 

Perhaps one of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the course was the singing of a 
group of four songs by Frieda Hempel,whose 
beauty of voice and superb artistry quite 
swept the large audience of singers and 
teachers off their feet. She was greeted with 
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A FAVORITE IN MEXICO 


LOLA MONTI-GORSEY, 
dramatic soprano, who recently sang in 
grand opera in Mexico, and was pre- 
sented by the government of that coun- 
try with the decoration of the Golden 
Order of Guadaloupe, after her brilliant 
singing in La Forza del Destino. 
During the month of June, Lola Monti- 

sang in Mexico such parts 
title role in Aida, Marguerite and 
Mefistofele, Leonora in Il 
Trovatore, and the title role in Tosca. 
At the close of the Mexican season she 
returned to Chicago where she has since 
sung with the Chicago Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and opened a most successful 
garden recitals at the 
under the direction of 
llinshead. 


Gorse» 
as the 
Helena in 


series of root 
Seneca Flotel 
Robert Hi 





rapturous applause. The occasion will be a 
memorable one. 

Charles Cottrell, a 
was heard during the 
revealed a fine baritone 
and was cordially received. 

One day was devoted entirely to instruc- 
tion in radio singing. At the end of this lec- 
ture, Jessica Dragonette, who has been Miss 
Liebling’s pupil for the last seven years, 
spoke to the class about her individual radio 
technic and then sang a group of songs. 

Dr. H. H. Bellamann, newly appointed 
dean of the Curtis Institute, gave two lec 
tures. Another visiting lecturer was Joseph 
Littau, conductor of the Omaha Symphony. 

Among the prominent guests were Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Frieda Hempel. Included 
among the many teachers who attended the 
course were: Helen F. Avery, head of the 
voice department at Tarkio College, Tarkio, 
Mo.; Myrra Bates, teacher of voice at Dick- 
inson Seminary, Williamsport, Pa.; Eliza 
beth Bradish, instructor of singing at the 
University of Vermont; Helen Mueller, 
teacher of singing at Lawrence Conserva- 
tory, Appleton, Wis.; Anna G. Plummer, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Alberta Carroll Sum- 
mer, instructor of singing at The Atlanta 
Conservatory of Music, Atlanta, Ga.; Fran- 
cis J. Cosgrove, Philadelphia; George D 
Haage, well known concert manager of 
Reading, Pa.; Emily Hanover, N. H.; 
Vera Nette, Katherine Bellamann, May 
Stone, Marye Berne, Diana Kasher, Lina 
Coen, teachers and coaches all of New York. 

There were several charming social func- 
tions, chiefly among them being a surprise 
party which the entire class gave in honor of 
Miss Liebling. She gave the two 
garden parties, the last of which was fol- 
lowed by a performance presented by some 
of Miss Liebling’s professional pupils: Rose- 
mary Cameron, Elise Gergely, Dorothy Mil- 
ler, Beatrice Belkin, Thelma Goodwin, 
Frances Sebel, Devora Nadworney and 
Georgia Standing. 


young baritone, also 
series of lectures. He 


voice, well produced, 


Rose, 


¢ lass 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti 
to Climb Mount Aetna 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti, of the 
on known two-piano team, will climb Mount 
Aetna during the late fall, just before the 
beginning of their joint European tour. 
Scionti has climbed the mountain before, but 
it will be Miss Andersen’s first ascent. 
Preceding this, Miss Andersen will make 
a solo tour in Scandinavia. She sails from 
here on the S.S. Frederick VIII, October 15. 
Her Scandinavian appearances include re- 
citals in Oslo, November 4, and Stockholm, 
November 6. Mr. Scionti sails directly for 
Italy on the S.S. Augustus, October 23. 
The two will give their first European 
joint recital in Catania, Sicily, on November 
20. and from there will proceed to Rome, 
Milan, Florence and Berlin. They return 
to New York just before their first recital 
in Town Hall, January 4. At this recital 
they will give the American premiere per- 
formance of two compositions: Martini’s 
Prelude Adagio and Fugue, written origin- 
ally for organ and arranged for two pianos 
by Louis Victor Saar, and Martucci’s Tema 
con Variazioni, written for two pianos. 
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Marie von Unschuld First 


to 


Marie von Unschuld, president and head 
of the piano department of the University 
of Washington, D. C., is the first to teach 
an educational method over television (Jen- 
kins Television Corporation of New York). 
These piano lessons, every Tuesday after- 
noon, have attracted much attention, her 
hands showing up clearly as a model of the 
Modern Piano Technic she is teaching. Her 


MARIE -. UNSCHULD, 
who is the first to teach music by 


of Washington, D. 
The teeter de 
York studios. 


pianist, 


Television. picture was 


voice carries distinctly her definite explana- 
tions and valuable pedagogical advices. 

Recently Mme. von Unschuld brought a 
seven-year-old pupil, a member of her spe- 
cial teachers’ demonstration classes for teach- 
ing children, to New York and she, too, 
took part in the television program. She 
played charmingly, with perfect rhythm and 
distinct counting, a little French nursery 
rhyme. 

Several of these lessons were given ex- 
pressly for the students of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The first of the series, on July 7, 
was devoted to preparation exercises for 
perfect legato and non legato; the second, 
exercises for flexibility of fingers; the third, 
perfect legato and non legato, and the fourth, 
the perfect legato for forte and piano, Les- 
sons five and six were devoted to programs 
for the students of Columbia University, 
given at the request of Professor Church, 
assistant professor of Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University. Despite the fact that 
television is still in its infancy and only 
about 30,000 instruments are in use, Mme. 
von Unschuld’s success has brought her nu- 
merous letters endorsing highly her lessons 
via _ television. 

Mme. von Unschuld is the author of the 
Method of Piano Playins and Teaching by 
correspondence, which is a normal course 
of thirty groups of 109 lessons, explaining 
the teaching and playing from the very be 
ginning to the highest grade, accompanied 
by a graded course for two preliminary, 
three middle, three advanced grades and con- 
cert class, and a demonstration of technical 
training necessary for the pianist of today, 
based on the technical principles of Bee- 
thoven, Czerny, Liszt, Rubinstein, Lesche- 
tizky and von Unschuld, with the help of 
389 photographs showing every single move- 
ment. This was awarded the United States 
Patent, under The Art and Means for Piano 
Technic. 

After satisfactory 


study of all exercises, 


(Photo by Davis) 


Teach Via Television 


and due examination of their work, the stu- 
dent is entitled to a certificate of a teacher's 
course of modern technical training, issued 
by the von Unschuld University of Music of 
Washington, D. C., licensed by the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, under 
the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 2, 1929. 

Two trial lessons may be had for a small 
fee. The course, com- 
prising 100 lessons, is 
covered within a year. 

Mme. von Unschuld, 
in addition to being 
the head of the Uni- 
versity of Music in 
Washington, D. C., 
also professor of piano 
at Trinity College in 
the same city. A fa- 
vorite pupil of Dachs 
(Vienna), Stavenha- 
gen (Weimar), Les- 
chetizky (Vienna), 
Rubinstein and Dont; 
she is also an ac- 
complished violinist. 
Among the honors ac- 
corded her were the 
professor diploma for 
piano and violin of the 
Austrian Government, 
the first prize medal 
and great silver medal 
of the Conservatory of 
Vienna, the Royal Of- 
ficer Cross, the Com- 
mander of St. Sava, 
the Imperial Ottoman 
Chefakat Order, the 
Cross of Merit for 
Art and Science, the Bene Merenti first class 
from the King of Roumania. She was Court 
pianist to Her Majesty the late Queen Eliz- 
abeth of Roumania, and has played before 
nearly all the courts of Europe, receiving 
highest praise from European critics. 

She came to America, married an Ameri 
can citizen, and proceeded to make a repu 
tation for herself here. Aside from her 
ability as an artist, she is gifted with a 
special power to impart her knowledge to 
others. Among her books are The Hand 
of the Pianist, Scale Practice, the Hand- 
book of General Musical Knowledge and 
Elementary Theory, Knowledge of Instru 
ments and Musical forms, a Normal Course 
for Piano Teachers, and a Graded Course 
of Studies for the Piano, in addition to her 
Normal Course of Technical Training for 
the Pianist. 


taken in the Nex 


Il Trovatore Ciwe at : ‘Atlantic City 

Verdi's Il Trovatore 
traction on the Steel 
Sunday afternoon, 


was the operatic at 
Pier, Atlantic City, 
August 23. The Steel 
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Pier Grand Opera Company gave the famil- 
iar work an excellent performance, and there 
was a large and appreciative audience. 

In the heroine’s role was Frances Peralta, 
who brought to the part lyric beauty of tone 
and fine dramatic ability. Berta Levina was 
effective as Azucena, singing with warmth 
and power, and Judson House was an au- 
thoritative and full-toned Manrico. Mostyn 
Thomas and Frank Davenport were ap- 
plauded in the characters of the Count and 
Ferrando. Solon Alberti gave a fine read- 
ing of the score. 


In the evening there was the usual oper- 
concert by the principals of the after- 
pertormance. 


atic 
noon's 


Diaz’s Many Summer Dates 


Rafaelo Diaz has had a busy summer. On 
August 11 he went to Bar Harbor, Me., to 
sing at the Building of Arts, Music Shrine, 
also attending the wedding of the daughter 
of A. Atwater Kent. While there Mrs. E. 
T. Stotesbury gave a tea and reception in 
honor of the tenor. Other appearances in- 
cluded a recital at the East Hampton, L. I., 
home of Mrs. Lorenzo Woodhouse, who re 
cently installed a new organ in her play 
house. Mr. Diaz also gave a recital for Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Van Vleck, and on Sep- 
tember 1 at the home of Mrs. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Mumford. He will have many con 
cert appearances this season. : 

Incidentally, Mr. Diaz has the honor of 
being the first person to sing in the new 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. He was inspecting 
the apartments recently when someone, see- 
ing a piano, suggested he try out his voice 
He did so and was then told that he had 
achieved that ae aneienscs distinction. 


La Forge Concludes Die Summer 


Frank La Forge has had a busy summer. 
A heavy teaching schedule, weekly recitals 
in the studios, and countless radio programs 
occupied his time. In addition he appeared 
in several concerts, among them one for 
Frances Alda, at Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug 
ust 8, in which he played solos as well as 
the accompaniments. August 21, Mr. La 
Forge was at the piano for Richard Crooks 
at Buckhill Falls, Pa. 

Mr. La Forge is now on vacation, and 
will resume his teaching about October 1. 


Rogers Reopens Studio This 
Month 
Francis Rogers, after a summer in the 
Green Mountains, will return to New York 
to reopen his vocal studios September 21. 
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Chicago’s New Band Attracts 


an Enormous Audience 
Attendance Estimated From 10,000 to 15,000 for First Concert 
by Victor J. Grabel and His Seventy Men—Another 
Successful Philharmonic Program—Other Notes 
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in the last of the MacBurney summer artist 
series. The expert guidance of Thomas N. 
MacBurney with whom she has studied was 
apparent in all her work 
Miss Berninger is gifted with an inherent 
quality of voice. With naivete and charm, 
she opened her program with three Old Eng- 
lish songs—Shepherd! Thy Demeanor Vary 
H. Lane Wilson) being the most im 
In her following group of German 
Weingartner, Hugo 
Wolf, Hildach and Strauss), she showed 
feeling for the compositions. This was 
especially noted in In Meiner Heimath (ku 
Hildach). Bizet’s aria from Carmen 
que rein ne m’épouvante—displayed 
more than ordinary interpretative abili 
But it was in the final group of English 
ngs excelled in technical fluency. 
vivacity of touch and lightness of air was 
Pipers (Brewer) and April 


pressive 


(comprised of 


songs 


true 


dis 


that she 


wn in Fairy 
ildren (( 


audience, 


arey) 

responsive and appreciative, 
encores, among which 
was Il Bacio (Arditi). Miss Berninger sang 
this with fine style and brilliancy. Seldom 
ndeed are there f such shimmering 
as Miss Berninger possesses coupled 
and fine musician 
given at the 


Phe 
were rewarded with 


voices ot 
vality 

h discretion, sincerity 

Splendid support was 

as usual by Anna Dazé. 
MacBurney Stupio Notes 

Hodges, mezzo-soprano, who ap 

August 3 in the summer artist 

the MacBurney Studios possesses a 

of true richness and vibrant timbre, 

with breadth and authority. Opening 

th Il mio ben quando verré (Paisiello), 

he at once established herself with her auci- 

nce. With real vocal knowledge and skill 

he sang a well selected Schubert group in 

which her interpretation and phrasing were 
lways intelligent and in good taste. 

The third group of Negro Spirituals were 
with that sincerity. There 
moods faithfully portrayed 
group—The Eagle 


series 


unusual and sung 
vere a variety of 
the American-English 
(Grant-Schaeffer), Magic (Watts), As 
ame Down from Lebanon (Barnett) 
Enchantment Claims Its Own” (Snodgrass ) 
and ease of manner made the 
for those hearing Miss 
was her excellent 
JEANNETTE COX 


and 


Much poise 

ning a happy one 

Anna Dazé 
accompanist 


Summer Session Closes at 


Pangrac School 

Francis Pangrac and Anna Fuka Pangrac 
\ successful summer class 
Music School in New York 
was Mr. Pangrac’s class 

The students who at 
session came from all 
especially from the 
Several recitals wer« 
the 


just closed a 
Pangrac 
interest 
in Gregorian Chant 
tended the summer 
of the country, 
» and Far West 
given which proved of great benefit to 
out of town students 
Before beginning their 
on September 15, Mr 
will enjoy a_ brief 
Orange Mountains In 
studio activities they will 
broadcasting and also will appear in recital 
Considerable interest has been shown in 
their joint recitals of Czechoslovakian music 
1 Mr. P unique Shakespearian 


special 


sea 
Pan 
the 
their 
their 


regular fall 
and Mme 
vacation in 

addition to 

continue 


grac 


‘angrac’s 
Carro di Tespi Excites Unusual 
Interest in Milan 


Milan has finally had the 
hearing the Carro di Tespi, a re 
revival of the unique and ancient Greek 
m of the traveling 


! air theater 
Carro di organized 


oppor 


mitv of 


open 
under the 


Tespi, 
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auspices of the Fascist’s Dopo lanaro, has 
taken authentic Italian opera to many Euro 
pean cities, and the excellent notices 
brought a public of fifteen thousand to the 
Public Gardens here, where an immense 
stage accommodated the operas after the 
La Scala fashion. Eduardo Vitale directed 
two representations of Aida with the so 
CGnannina Aranga Lombardi, delight 
in the title role; Madame Butterfly 
done by the popular soprano, Pam 
panini, and La Boheme with Gigli. The 
operas were well cast throughout and de 
served their success in spite of the reper 
toire being a bit over popular in appeal. J 


prano, 
ing 


well 


was 


Scholarship in Memory of Mrs. 
Willeke 

friends of the late Victoria 
Willeke, wife of Willem Willek« 
announced the founding of a musi 
scholarship fund in her memory and_ have 
subscribed $2,232. The income will be given 
aS a prize annually to a student in the South 
Mountain Music Colony in Pittsfield, Mass., 
of which Mr. Willeke is the director. 


Berkshire 
Knetsel 


have 


A Fiddler Writes a Book 
\ book full 
ing notabilities on 
has written by 
many years conductor of the orchestra at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in New York City 
Mr. Vecsey calls his memoirs The Fiddle1 
of the Ritz It is ft published — by 
William Farquhar Payson 
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DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
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September 5, 1931 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 


PHILIP SOUSA. 


115,000 Chicagoans Hear 
Gigantic Music Festival 


(Continued from page 5) 


Argus, first; Calumet Woman’s Glee Club, 
Calumet, Ind., second. 

Mixed——Ukrainian Chorus of Chicago, 
first; St. Mary’s Russian Orthodox Church 
Choir, Gary Post-Tribune, 


second 


Gary, auspices 
BANDS 

\dult—Cedar Falls, Ia., Municipal Band, 
first; auspices WNT Radio Station and citi- 
zens of Cedar Falls, Waterloo, and north- 
east Iowa. De Kalb, IIl., Municipal Band, 
auspices De Kalb Chronicle, second. General 
Electric Band of Fort Wayne, Ind., auspices 
General Electric Club and Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel, third. 

Juvenile—Hammond, Ind., Technical High 
School Band, auspices school board and 
band patrons, first. Camp Roosevelt, Wis., 
band, second. St. Mary’s Training School 
Band of Des Plaines, third 

Drum Corps 

Adult—Racine American Legion Post 
Corps, auspices Journal-News, Racine, first; 
Commonwealth Edison Post Corps, second; 
Bell Post, Chicago, third 

Juvenile—St. Mary’s Training 
Des Plaines, first; Racine Boy 
Scouts Corps, auspices Journal-News, Ra- 
cine, second; Cedar Rapids, Ia., Corps, 
auspices Taylor-Babbitt Music Company and 
parents of the boys, third ia 


School 
( ‘Orps, 


Miss Bamman and Gerald 

Hanchett Escape Drowning 
Catharine A. Bamman, concert manager, 
in charge of the concert department of the 
Barbizon-Plaza, and Gerald Hanchett, the 
atrical producer, narrowly escaped drowning 
at Quogue, L. I., August 29. A severe un- 
dertow carried Miss Bamman and her com 
panion out to sea, and they were pulled 
ashore only after an exhausting battle with 
the surf. Mr. Hanchett was producing the 
summer show of the Quogue Field Club, the 
Quogue Quips, and the night of August 29 
was the third and final sold-out performance. 
Miss Bamman manages the Gerald Han- 
chett productions 


ELSE HARTHAN ARENDT 
SOPRANO 


Management: Maude N. Rea 
243 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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BEFORE THE MONDSEE CATHEDRAL, MONDSEE, AUSTRIA 


A GROUP OF MUSICIANS AT THE 
Left to right: Max Schallinger, lecturer 
Quartet; Edith Walcher, dancer; Ferenc 
Virginia Castelle, coach and accompanist ; 


winner of two first prises at the recent N. 1 
of Peabody Conservatory ; 
Berlin; 
Metropolitan Opera tenor; 


Castelle, voice pedagogue, 
the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Juilliard Foundation; Armand Tokatyan, 

Roth Quartet. 


Conservator v, 


AUSTRO-AMERICAN 
on folk 
Molnar and Jeno . 
Helen 
M. C. 


This picture was taken before the 


CONSERVATORY 
Albert Van Doorn, of the Roth 
Antal, of the Roth Quartet; 
Stokes, student of George Castelle, and 
convention in San Francisco; George 
Herman Kaplan, teacher of violin, of 
Rosina Lhevinne, piano pedagogue, 
and Feri Roth, of the 
Mondsee Cathedral. 


music ; 
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Ravinia Opera 
(Continued from page 5) 
Athanael and Cavadore as Niceas. Mme. 
Gall sang the title role gloriously. She has 
the voice to encompass all its vocal difficul- 
ties and after the famous Mirror Scene she 

was vigorously applauded. 

The Athanael of Giuseppe Danise is an 
old acquaintance that always gives entire 
satisfaction. The balance of the cast was 
adequate and Hasselmans conducted with 
precision. 

LoHENGRIN, AuGuUST 26 

With Elisabeth Rethberg, Edward John- 
son, Julia Clausen, Alfredo Gandolfi, Louis 
D’Angelo and George Cehanovsky, Wagner’s 
Lohengrin had another hearing. Louis Has- 
selmans was at the conductor’s desk. 

Tosca, AuGust 27 

Yvonne Gall, who has created a storm of 
approval with the authoritative portrayal 
which she bestows upon the name-part, was 
again cast as the heroine in the Sardou 
drama. Chamlee sang Cavaradossi for the 
first time this season and he scored a hit. 
Danise was again Scarpia, a role which 
admirably fits him. 

Maskep Batt, Aucust 28 

The Masked Ball was repeated with the 
same all-star cast heard previously, includ- 
ing Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Julia Claussen, Florence Macbeth, Giu- 
seppe om Virgilio Lazzari, Louis D’An- 
gelo, George Cehanovsky and Lodovico Oli- 
viero. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

PETER IpBETSON, AuGusT 29 

This Saturday night performance was dis- 

tinguished by the presence of Otto H. Kahn, 
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international banker, patron of the arts 
and chairman of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who made 
his ninth annual visit to Ravinia as the guest 
of Louis Eckstein. The entertainment chosen 
for the New Yorker was Deems Taylor's 
opera which has been the sensation of the 
Ravinia season and which Mr. Taylor com- 
posed on Mr. Kahn’s commission. 


Bit, Aucust 30 


The twin bill of Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Rusticana had its final presentation with a 
stellar assemblage of Ravinia favorites. 


Aucust 31, NIGHT 


Peter Ibbetson, with the same cast, was 
given as the closing gala performance of 
the 1931 Ravinia season. Sung in English 
with Lucrezia Bori and Edward Johnson at 
the head of the distinguished list, Peter 
Ibbetson has caught the fancy of Ravinia 
patrons in a manner literally astounding. 
It has been the high spot of the twentieth 
season in public demand and though pre- 
sented during the close of the Ravinia en- 
gagement the opera had six performances 
and its reception on the last night indicated 
that Director Eckstein might select that 
opera for the opening night of the 1932 sea- 
son in the Theater in the Woods. 

Louis Eckstein must be congratulated on 
the results he has accomplished this season 
and thanked for having given Chicagoans the 
opportunity of hearing operas presented with 
the best available talent during the summer 
months. A debt of gratitude is also owed 
him for having kept the standard of Ravinia 
as high in the days of depression as it had 
in the days of prosperity. R. D. 


DouBLE 


FINAL 


RéSUME 

During the season just closed, the operas 
presented, and the number of performances 
of each one, were as follows: Peter Ibbetson, 
six times; La Traviata, three; Aida, three; 
Marouf, three; Faust, three; La Boheme, 
three; Lohengrin, three; La Rondine, three; 
The Bartered Bride, three; Tosca, three; 
Pagliacci, three; Cavalleria Rusticana, three ; 
William Tell, two; Madame Butterfly, two; 
Manon (Massenet) two; Manon Lescaut, 
two; Il Trovatore, two; Samson et Dalila, 
two; L’Amore dei Tre Re, two; Andrea 
Chenier, two; Martha, two; La Juive, two; 
The Masked Ball, two; Lucia, two; Rigo- 
letto, two; The Secret of Suzanne, two; 
La Vida Breve, two; Act IV of Les Hugue- 
nots, two; Louise, one; The Barber of 
Seville, one; Fra Diavolo, one; Romeo et 
Juliette, one; Thais, one; Tales of Hoff- 
man, one, and Carmen, one. RENE Devries. 


John Doane’s Summer Activities 


John Doane, well known vocal teacher, of 
New York, recently closed his summer class 
in San Diego, Cal., with a students’ recital. 
Appearing on this program were Evelyn 
Martin, Sheldon Brockett, Lois Doane, 
Augusta Bispham Starkey, Marguerite B. 
Nobles, Waldo Ferguson, Lola Stevens and 
Lois Bonnie Bell. Numbers offered were by 
Cyril Scott, Verdi, Cimara, Erich Wolff, 
Lily Strickland, John Alden Carpenter, 
David Guion and others. 

During his stay in California Mr. Doane 
also played Yon’s Concerto Gregoriano for 
organ and orchestra with the San Diego 
Symphony Orchestra in Balboa Park, San 
Diego, and was enthusiasticallly received. 

At the close of his eight weeks of teach- 
ing, Mr. Doane left San Diego for a vacation 
at Lake Arrowhead, Cal., He will return to 
New York, September 14, to open his new 
studio in the east thirties. 
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Cleveland Institute of Music 
Announcements 


The Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleve- 
— Ohio, will begin its fall term, Septem- 
ber 21. Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director, 
announces several additions to the faculty. 
Maurice Hewitt will head the violin depart 
ment, which will include members of the 
1930-1931 staff and Lois Brown Porter, a 
newcomer Alice Chalifoux a graduate of 
the Curtis Institute of Music, and former 
student of Carlos Salzedo, will teach harp. 
Miss Chalifoux is now first harpist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra Charles Massinger, 
tenor, a member of the summer faculty, will 
be a permanent member of the voice depart- 
ment, under Marcel Salzinger. 

There will be a modern dance department 
with Eleanor Frampton, Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman as instructors. Miss 
Frampton, who has studied at the Mary 
Wigman school in Germany and the Humph- 
rey-Weidman school in New York, will 
teach dance rhythms and patterns and also 
omposition of dances. Miss Humphrey and 
Mr. Weidman will act as visiting instructors. 

Beryl Rubinstein, dean of the faculty, will 
continue as director of the piano department 
He will eleven bee genet 3 on his 
staff, including Arthur Loesser and Denoe 
Leedy Victor de Gomez will again head 
the cello department and with him will be 
Edward Buck. Carlton Cooley and Quincy 
Porter will give viola instruction. Ward 
Lewis remains as director of sight-singing, 
ear-training and intermediate theory. Gladys 
Wells will teach Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
Other departments are pedagogy, languages, 
music history, ensemble, elementary theory, 
public school music, voice coaching, organ, 
orchestral instruments, opera training, chorus 
and madrigal singing. 

Entrance examinations for students will 
be held at the school, September 17 and 18 
Competitive scholarship examinations will be 
held September 17, 18, and 19. 
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John F. Sengstack and Dr. Preston 
Ware Orem Now With Summy 
John F until recently general 

manager of the Theodore Presser Company, 

and Dr. Preston Ware Orem, for many 
years publication manager of the same com 
pany, have respectively severed their connec- 
mentioned organiza 


Sengstack, 


ions with the above 
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have associated themselves with 
the Clayton F. Summy Company of Chicago, 
and will hereafter devote their entire activi- 
ties to the interests of this company. 


Charles Lee Treas Summer 
Activities 
well known piano 


tion. J hey 


Charles Lee Tracy, 
teacher, of New York, recently concluded 
another session as a faculty member of the 
University of Vermont summer school. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 students attended the sum- 
mer school, and Mr. Tracy taught an eager 
and enthusiastic class. July 21, Mildred 
Dougherty and Lewis Green, both pupils of 
Mr. Tracy, presented a joint piano recital in 
the university gymnasium. Mr. Greene 
played pieces by Debussy and two of his 
own compositions, Three Waltz Moods and 
Toccata. Miss Dougherty was heard in the 
Schumann concerto (first movement). with 
Mr. Greene at the second piano, and num- 
bers by De Falla, Scott and others. The 
Grieg concerto was performed by Mr. 
Greene, with Miss Dougherty at the second 
piano. August 11, an audience of -1,000 at- 
tended a program of short dramas and piano 
music. The pianists were students of Mr. 
Tracy—Marion T. Miner, Mrs. Il. H. Hoxie 
and John Maynard Hastings. They offered 
numbers by Sibelius, Dvorak, Bach, Ravel 
and Debussy. In addition to presenting his 
students, Mr. Tracy himself appeared in an 
organ recital at the Ira Allen Chapel. 

At the close of the university summer 
term, Mr. Tracy left Burlington for Shel- 
burne, Vt., where he is enjoying a vacation 
before he returns to New York to reopen his 
studio about October 1. 


Harold Land’s Prized Possessions 

Among the most prized possessions in the 
music library of Harold Land, baritone, in 
his residence-studio in Yonkers, N. Y., are 
three specially bound volumes of programs 
of church services held at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Fifth Avenue, New York, dating 
from October, 1870, to the present. The 
volumes are inscribed as follows: “Presented 
to Harold Land by his friends, Mr. Walter 
Gilliss and Mr. Frank Le Grand Gillis, in 
happy recollection of a delightful visit at 
Green Gables and Sunnyside, the country 
seat of their cousin, Washington Irving.” 
(The Gilliss Brothers for many years were 
the official printers of St. Thomas’ Church. ) 
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MAE MACKENZIE Discusses PIANO PEDAGOGY 


Well Known Exponent of Matthay Principles, Returning From 
a Summer at the Matthay School in London, Believes 
in Presenting Music to the Pupil From 
the Standpoint of Self-Expression 


Mae MacKenzie, returning from a summer 
in England, came to visit the MusICAL 
CourIer Offices, and was beguiled into conver- 
sation about her stay abroad and her flour- 
ishing studio in Pittsburgh. 

Miss MacKenzie, the interviewer reflected, 
is one of those American women whom fel- 
low countrymen on their travels must like 
to point out as typical of “home.” Slim and 
well-poised, meticulously appointed in modish 
navy and white tailleur, she is a person of 
definite attractiveness, and keen intelligence. 

The trip to England was primarily to con- 
tinue her work with Tobias Matthay in Lon- 
don. The Matthay Pianoforte School, we 
learned, is housed in a quaint old Tudor 
building in Wimpole Street. Miss MacKen- 
zie described with enthusiasm the charming, 
informal hospitality which prevails there. 

“I believe this school to be absolutely 
unique,” announced our visitor. “Of course, 
everyone has heard of the Matthay Princi- 
ples, and most of us—at least most pianists 
—know the results which this method ob- 
tains. 

“And, by the way, I want to say how well 
we of the American contingent acquitted 
ourselves in the artistic lists. There were 
500 attending the summer session, many of 
them Americans, some of whom were schol- 
arship holders in the American Matthay As- 
sociation yearly contest. As you know, that 
organization annually sends to England a 
prizewinner for study with Mr. Matthay. 
Two of these scholarship students were so 
outstanding that they were chosen for the 
Queen’s Hall program which closed the se 
ries of Matthay concerts. On this program 
there were nine players, three of them Amer- 
icans—a fact of which all their compatriots 
were proud, you may be sure. Also appear- 
ing at this recital was Mr. Tapia-Caballero, a 
pianist sent to study with Mr. Matthay by 
the government of Chile. 

“IT want to speak, too, of the results which 
are achieved with children. at the Matthay 
School. This was my third summer there, 
and I was taking a heavy coaching course 
with several teachers, but I was especially 
interested in my work with children under 
Gwendoline Warren. The youngsters play 
with amazing artistry and technical finish.” 

“You have been quite successful with 
children yourself, haven’t you?” Miss Mac- 
Kenzie was asked. 

“Yes, I have, and I find the 
nating, although I fell into it rather by 
chance. You see, in Pittsburgh I have a 
large group of teachers, and I found it prac- 
tical to present my principles of pedagogy by 
forming a demonstration children. 
It was purely a sideline at first. However, 
the children began to interest me to 
such an extent that I made the instruction 
of young children a real part of my work. | 
now have three divisions of students—the 
children, or demonstration group; the teach- 
ers; and what I call my playing group 
pianists of high school and college age. or 
young married women, who study the regu- 
ee “Ey ‘ert repertoire.” 

I were a teacher,” 
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TO MAKE NEW YORK DEBUT 


MUSIKONSKY 
who will give a New 
Hall this season. 


PAUL 
eight-year-old violinist, 
York recital at Carnegie 
At the age of four he displayed unusual 
talent for the violin and immediately started 
tuition under the capable direction of Joseph 
Osborne. His concert is looked forward to 
with great interest by his many admirers. 


viewer, “I think I should find my most ab- 
sorbing interest in the children.” 

“The older students are equally interest- 
ing,’ smiled Miss MacKenzie, but I think 
there is something creative in instructing a 
child. And they are so responsive!” 

“That isn’t the way a great many teachers 
would describe their pupils’ attitude,” we 
laughed. 

Miss MacKenzie laughed, too. “I know 
what you mean,” she said. “I remember a 
cartoon by Briggs of a suffering child at the 
piano, painfully hammering out scales at the 
stern behest of an old maid teacher. Well, 
that isn’t my method. There are no ‘stern 
behests!’ I try always to present music to 
the child from the standpoint of self-expres- 
sion.” 

“And the result is—?” 

“That we modern teachers who never 
coerce and encourage originality have pupils 
who honestly love their lessons. For a case 
in point, a certain little boy whom I teach 
was quarantined last winter in an epidemic 
of mumps. Of course he could not leave his 
house, and he was so upset about missing his 
piano lesson that he begged his mother to 
get the doctor to allow ‘Miss MacKenzie’ to 
come to the house and play duets with him 
Now there!” concluded Miss MacKenzie tri- 
umphantly, “isn’t that a far cry from the 
‘Briggs cartoon’ music lesson? 

“Modern teachers—particularly we who 
use the Matthay principles—are students of 
child psychology just like teachers of any 
other subject. I know I never ‘talk down’ 
to the children. I treat them just as if they 
were grown up, not as though I were telling 
them bedtime stories over the radio. And 
every little spark of originality is encour 
aged Even if it means ‘taking liberties’ with 
Bach himself. If a child comes to me and 
says he has made a ‘new ending’ or a ‘new 
way of playing’ any composition which he is 
studying, | gave him every chance to express 
his ideas. Often they are surprisingly 
clever.” 

“How do you begin your training?” she 
was asked. 

“With rhythm,” was the reply. “The flow 
of rhythm is, of course, a Matthay principle, 
and | demonstrate it to the child by tapping, 
by his own pulse, by having him march. And 
I don’t tell him what I am trying to teach 
him— I let him discover it for himself. 

“From there I take up the notes—one 
pulse to a quarter note. Then I let the pupil 
discover that there are certain notes which 
take two pulses—the half-notes. And I want 
to say that, of all the children | have taught, 
not one has failed to respond to this method.” 

The interviewer, whose youthful excur 
sions into the realms of piano technic were 
taken a la Briggs cartoon, mentioned this. 

‘A good many of us had that experience, 
agreed Miss MacKenzie. “I was head of the 
piano department in a col'ege before I opened 
my Pittsburgh studio, and some of the meth- 
ods which I now use with the children were 
inspired by my perceiving the obvious inade- 
quacies of the early training of my college 
pupils.” 

More leading questions were trembling on 
our lips when a movement of her hand 
brought Miss MacKenzie’s wrist watch 
under her eye, and she rose to go, im- 
pervious to our hints that, whatever the 
time, it was too early to terminate the con 
versation. The only additional information 
which we elicited while she gathered up 
gloves and purse was that she is returning to 
Pittsburgh to open her studio there on Sep 
tember 8. The studio, by the way, is to 
occupy larger quarters this season in order 
to accommodate the audiences who attend 
the events there. These facts, a “Good morn 
ing,” pleasant but firm, and the interview 
was at an end. S 


Elizabeth Topping to Have 
Busy Season 

pianist and 

vacation in her native 

her New York studio 

Miss Topping has had 

as concert player and 


Elizabeth Topping, teacher, 
will return from a 
Canada to reopen 
about September 15. 
many years experience 
teacher. She has studied in Berlin under 
Teresa Carrefio and in New York with 
Paolo Gallico and Richard Burmeister. She 
expects her usual large enrollment of stu- 
dents for the coming season, and will also 
be heard in recital. 
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The Minnow and the Whale 


Rumors reach this office regarding The 
MUSICAL COURIER. One of them has it 
that this paper is for sale. That rumor is cor- 
rect. The MUSICAL COURIER is for sale, 
each and every week, at fifteen cents per copy, 
five dollars per year, with an extra charge for 
subscription to foreign countries. 

A second rumor is to the effect that The 
MUSICAL COURIER will be absorbed by 
some other music paper. That rumor is amus- 
ing. There is no music paper big enough, power- 
ful enough, or rich enough, to absorb The MU- 
SICAL COURIER. A minnow cannot swallow 
a whale. 

In its long existence of over fifty years, The 
MUSICAL COURIER has absorbed other mu- 
sic papers, but has never been absorbed, tem- 
porarily discontinued, or gone into bankruptcy, 
all those things being familiar experiences to 
some of its contemporaries. 

Readers and advertisers of The MUSICAL 
COURIER should pay no heed to rumors 
spread by sources envious of the circulation, 
prestige, power, influence, and commercial suc- 
cess of this paper. Changes made recently in 
the directorate of The MUSICAL COURIER 
in no way affect its business or editorial policies. 
During the coming season, as heretofore, the 
paper will not only be superlatively efficient and 
authoritative in its reading matter and in its 
service to advertisers, but also severai im- 
portant new features will be found in these 
pages beginning early in September. 

We sympathize with the would-be “absorbers” 
of The MUSICAL COURIER, for it is always 
a sad disappointment to such visionaries when 
they discover that their grandest dream project 
is merely one in which the wish is father to the 
thought. 





and with more gusto and ardor than the bored girls 
of the younger ballroom onesteppers and foxtrotters. 
Eugen d’Albert, now sixty-eight years old, has 
just reached his operatic majority with his twenty- 
first opera, Mister Wu, to be premiered in Germany 
this winter. He continues to compose busily, and his 
appearances as a pianist are growing more scarce. 
Strangely enough, although three or four of the 
d’Albert operas enjoy abiding popularity in Central 
Europe, they have never taken hold of the musical 
fancy in America. Here he is best remembered and 
admired as one of the greatest pianists that ever came 
to this country, and his initial tour with Sarasate, 
the violin master, remains one of the brilliantly un 
forgettable events of American musical history. 
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Introduction to Tonal Activity 


In the August 15 issue of MusicaL CourTER we 
printed an editorial entitled Finale of Tonal De- 
pression which closed with the following sentences : 
“Before June, Depression will be only a_ baleful 
memory. Its finale is now sounding, stringendo e 
prestissimo.” 

We said June would bring the millennium, but 
from two recent reports we have a feeling we have 
given Depression too many months to live. Begging 
your pardon we will kill him in March if you do 
not mind—on the Ides of March to be exact. And 
we invite everybody to the execution. 

Our reason for this decision is not the 
Stadium Concerts, the Goldman Band Concerts, the 
Cleveland Stadium operatic performances, and the 
Hollywood Bowl Concerts have been more numer- 
ously attended this year than any of [ 


because 


those of 
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the past, but because we happened to mention last 
week in the pages of MustcaL Courter that there 
has been such a demand for the John McCormack 
White Plains concert, October 27, that seats have 
already been placed on sale at the County Center 
box office eight weeks in advance. And again be- 
cause the concert at Chicago which Mary Garden 
will give on November 9 has already sold $11,000 
worth of tickets nine weeks in advance. 

Here are the opening bars for our symphony of 
tonal activity. Music has indeed bowed her head 
with adversity for the last time if John McCormack 
and Mary Garden can begin to count gate receipts 
two months ahead. 


Stadium Aftermath 

Before the New York Stadium season of sym- 
phony concerts closed last Monday, the usual discus- 
sions took place in the daily press regarding the 
value of the programs presented. 

Some persons wrote letters to the papers, com- 
plaining about the invarying repertoire; other cor- 
respondents emphasized the value of repeating good 
works frequently. 

Such pros and cons always come up whenever 
there is a symphonic series. Even the New York 
Philharmonic concerts are the annual subject of the 
same sort of argument. It is impossible to please 
all the listeners a.i the time. 

As a matter of fact, the Stadium concerts pre- 
sented varied, eclectic, and interesting programs, to 
suit every kind of taste; and with hardly an excep- 
tion, all the music performed was of high artistic 
merit. Many thousands of hearers were in attend- 
ance, and enthusiasm manifested itself at every pos- 
sible occasion. 

Three conductors, Van Hoogstraten, Reiner, and 
Coates, each a distinct and individualistic musical 
type, presided over the Stadium concerts, and _ re- 
tained their old admirers and gained new ones, to 
judge by the results in applause and the number of 
bows given in acknowledgment. 

The promoters of the Stadium concerts—Adolph 
Lewisohn and his associates—may well feel that their 
enterprise has succeeded again artistically, and that 
the standard of performances touched the same ele- 
vated level as heretofore. 

Leaving out the few supercritical croakers, it is 
safe to say that a canvass of all the Stadium audi- 
tors of 1931 would show immense satisfaction with 
the concerts. They remain the great symphonic 
pleasure of the music loving masses who spend their 
summers in New York. 


A Splendid Gesture 


In the recent announcement of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association plans for their thirty-second 
season the statement is made that despite the in- 
creased deficit of funds at the end of last 
there will be no advance made in the subscription 
prices for 1931-32. This is a splendid gesture on the 
part of the guarantors of the orchestra who appre- 
ciate the enthusiastic support the music-lovers of 
Philadelphia have given their efforts for over thirty 
years. And it is evident that they do not wish to 
burden the subscribers at this time of cut salaries 
and depreciated incomes with more than the accus- 
tomed share of the manifold expense which one of 
America’s premiere orchestras contrasts. We. all 
know how much pleasure everyone has been denied 
because of the expense involved during the past year, 
and to know that the price of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra seats can be met without giving up other 
pleasures will stimulate the Philadelphia and New 
York audiences to a further show of gratitude to 
the orchestra which has given them so much happi- 


ness. 


season 





A MacDowell Memorial 


The following letter from the Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce explains itself : 

August 17, 1931. 
To the Editor 

Mrs. Edna Bishop Daniel, a valued member of the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce, has called my attention to 
the editorial entitled “Our Talented Painters” which ap- 
peared in the August 15th issue of the MusicaL Courter and 
I am writing to you in further confirmation of the action 
of the Washington Chamber of Commerce which she men- 
tioned in her letter to you of August 14th. 

Credit for initiating Washington’s plan to show apprecia- 
tion of the musical genius of Edward MacDowell is due to 
Mrs. Daniel who called this matter to the attention of our 
Board of Directors who in turn gave the stamp of the Cham- 
ber’s approval to the projected memorial. 

For your information the next step will be to take this 
matter up with the Senate and House District Committees, 
which act as the city legislature of the District of Columbia, 
when Congress convenes next fall. The Chamber’s general 
counsel will be requested to draft a proper bill and to have 
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Proposed for Washington 


it introduced in both houses of Congress and then press for 
favorable action on the bill. 

We will advise you when the bill is drafted, and subse- 
quent action thereon, and meanwhile we will appreciate any 
support which you can give to this undertaking in your val- 
uable publication 


Sincerely yours, 
Dorsrty W. Hype, Jr., 
Secretary. 
The editorial contained the following lines: 
“America has had numerous painters and other 
artists who have won international fame. One of 
them, Abbey, has been memorialized by the placing 
of a tablet in the house in London where he lived. 
We do not know of any American composer, not 
even MacDowell, having been similarly honored, and 
even in America there are few if any monuments to 
our musicians.” 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The first things one sees when the train enters 
Munich, are the two enormous signs advertising 
Hacker Brau and Pschorr Brau. The first thing one 
hears after getting to Munich (in July) is talk of 
the Mozart and Wagner Festivals. 

Beer and music are attractions often associated in 
Germany and the combination seems to work out 
famously, the virtue of music evidently sufficing to 
wipe out the sin of beer. When I was a youngster 
studying in Berlin, I often went to the Philharmonic 
concerts and saw a vast audience seated at tables, im- 
bibing beer and absorbing Beethoven with apparently 
equal relish. (Only the Philharmonic concerts con- 
ducted by Nikisch were beerless.) 

Baedeker will tell you all about the palaces, mu- 
seums, restaurants, churches, Rathshaus, and beau- 
tiful topography and vistas of Munich. And if you 
have no Baedeker, any taxi driver will do the job 
effectively. I have never seen taxi drivers as talk- 
ative, gemiithlich, and well informed as those in the 
Bavarian capital. At least one of them is witty, too. 
He drove me past the medical school and pointed to 
its huge cupola. “That’s the clinic where they do 
the operations. From down here that aula looks 
small, but patients are cut open there while 2,000 
students look on—that is, if they do not happen to be 
in the Hofbrau at the time.” 

eRe 

Just about sixty years ago Richard Wagner left 
Munich and went to Bayreuth. The first Festival 
there had a deficit of about $30,000. In 1931, the 
receipts were almost $250,000, being for 35,000 
tickets and twenty-one performances, attended by 
1,000 Americans, 400 English, 300 French, 300 Ital- 
ians, and a host of Germans with a sprinkling of 
other nationalities. 

When I was in Munich, the general expert opinion 
inclined to the belief that Bayreuth would not sell 
out this year, and such subsequently proved to be the 
case. Munich is not jealous of Bayreuth. Art mat- 
ters are not looked upon in that spirit in Germany. 

I attended the opening of the Wagner Festival 
(Meistersinger) at the Prinz Regenten Theater on 
July 18, and cabled in detail to the Mustcat Courter 
about the performance. Knappertsbusch did some 
authoritative and finely controlled conducting, even 
if his lyric line lacked a bit in graciousness. The 
singing was not any better than we hear at the opera 
houses in New York and Chicago. 

Baron Von Falkenstein, the Intendant, gave me a 
courteous and truthful interview, expressing his hon- 
est concern at the financial outlook of the summer’s 
festive Mozart and Wagner performances, due to the 
current hard times. I can testify, however, that the 
beer and other buffets did a solid business during 
the intermissions at the Meistersinger opening. 

eRe 

There is a Bach clothing shop, near the Rinder- 
markt. Also, Munich has streets named after 
Schubert, Haydn, and Beethoven. 

eRe, 

Albert Nolte, the Munich correspondent of the 
Musica Courter, is one of the best posted and most 
alert of the staff which represents this journal in 
Europe. Also, his knowledge is not confined solely 
to music, for he led me to the Restaurant Walterspiel, 
second to none on the Continent. It is situated in 
the quaint and lovely old Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten, 
over which Max Hassler presides directorially in able 
and amiable fashion. Mr. and Mrs. Nolte (she is a 
Chicagoan) are honeymooning in Munich, having 
been married early this summer. The madame com- 
plained that her husband introduces her to a new 
Bavarian food delicacy nearly every day, and that 
she feared for her trim American figure, after view- 
ing the generous amplitude of the average Frau in 
Munich. 

a 

At the Miinchener Schauspielhaus I saw a _ play 
called Sex Appeal, and listened to almost a whole act 
before I discovered that it is the old comedy, Aren’t 
We All, done so delightfully in America a number of 
years ago by Cyril Maude. 

zRe 

In the Rumford Strasse I glimpsed a sign, Anton 
Seidl, but the rapidly moving taxi prevented my 
noting what kind of a shop is run by the gentleman 
with the distinguished conductorial name. 


In the Augustiner Strasse are several churches, 
ard most of them face breweries. In fact, the big- 


gest church there very appropriately faces two brew- 
eries. 
eRe 
In front of the Deutsche Bank is a statue of 
Goethe. An American viewed the monument and 
remarked seriously : “I suppose he was the first presi- 
dent of that bank.” At least, so Dr. Nolte reports. 
eRe 


Somehow, drinking Munich brew and eating Bock- 
wurst, while listening to a German Rudy Vallée 
crooning through a megaphone, is a discordant ex 
perience. It happened nevertheless to this narrator 
at the Venetian Café. 

| a nd 

The Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten carried an 
advertisement reading: ‘“‘Josef Vogel, cellist, seeks 
immediate position; also plays tenor saxophone, 
piano, and traps.” 

a a 

Many advertisements of piano houses and dealers, 
in all the Munich dailies, prove that the instrument 
is by no means obsolete in the Bavarian metropolis. 

eRe 


Richard Strauss conducted a concert at the Odeon 
on August 2. The program consisted of his Alps 
Symphony, Till Eulenspiegel, and suite, Burger Als 
Edelmann, from Ariadne. 

a & & 


August 4 marked the first anniversary of the 
passing of Siegfried Wagner. By the way, only one 
of his own operas, An Allem Ist Hiitchen Schuld, has 
ever been given in Bayreuth. 

: eR ® 

A remarkably spirited, well sung and acted, and 
lavishly equipped performance of Im Weissen Roéss’l 
(The White Horse Tavern) gave intense pleasure 
to a beer drinking audience, including your present 
reporter. Max Hansen is an inimitable comedian, 
quite in the suave Willie Collier manner, and I wish 
that Max would learn English and do his irresistibly 
comical stunts in America. 

nRre 


If you are surprised that this account of my Munich 
visit deals so largely with beer and food, it only 
proves that you do not know your Munich. 

2 eR ® 


It was, therefore, with a most regretful palate that 
I boarded the Express for Paris—although the Bock 
in the French capital has improved notably since the 
war. 

| a ed 

Arrived in Paris, one of the first persons I met 
was Irving Schwerké, just returned from his suc- 
cessful artistic supervision of the American Music 
Festival at Bad Homburg. The success of the enter- 
prise, says Mr. Schwerké, will probably lead to its 
repetition next year, of course with a new program. 
As the old almanack used to have it, you may look 
any day now for a very interesting announcement 
(Journalistic) concerning Mr. Schwerké. He will, 
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however, retain his post as music critic of the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune. 
a 
Several Musica Courter conferences in Paris in- 
cluded the editor in chief of this paper; its new busi- 
ness manager, George F. Hilbert ; Cesar Saerchinger ; 
and Clarence Lucas. 
eR FF 
Herbert Carrick does not complain about depres- 
sion and the decline of the piano recital possibilities. 
He spent most of the summer in Paris, playing an 
engagement nightly at La Petite Chaise, which has a 
restaurant and American bar. His wife, Sarah 
Fischer, also does not wait for the mountain to come 
to her in the form of singing opportunities, but took 
a speaking part in the play, Payment Deferred, given 
in English at the Théatre Albert Premier. TI saw 
her there, in the dialect role of a French adventuress, 
and liked her performance exceedingly. 
ze Pp 
Clarence Lucas began writing for the Musica 
Courter in 1893, thirty-eight years ago. He has 
lumbago at present, but as the readers of this paper 
know, that malady has not crept into the Lucas mind 
or pen. 
a a 
Ezra Pound’s opera, Heaulmiére, with words by 
Villon, is to be broadcast soon in England. He says 
that he hopes it will be understood by the public 
better than they seem to grasp his poetry and other 
literary efforts. 
| a an 
Mme. Eidé Norena rested at the Plaza-Athénée 
Hotel following her activities with the London 
Covent Garden Opera. She was to intersperse her 
Paris Opera appearances with a concert at Ostend, 
August 29, given jointly with the tenor Anseau. 
ze Fe F 
Columbia Broadcasting is to give bi-weekly pro 
grams of music from Europe during the coming sea- 
son. Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia are to furnish the perform- 
ances, and in exchange those countries will hear 
air concerts from this side of the ocean, including 
those of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Toscanini. 
a 
The Colonial Exposition is presented with all the 
finesse in technic and imagination so eminently char- 
acteristic of Paris and the Parisians. At night the 
illuminated grounds, fountains, and buildings were 
a particularly impressive sight. The only incongru 
ous note is struck by the American section, which 
consists of a miniature replica of the White House 
at Washington. Set among Soudanese thatch edi 
fices, Indo-Chinese temples, Moroccan village huts, 
and the like, our White House looks like a lamb in a 
collection of tigers. There were some American con- 
certs in our national department, but the French 
visitors to the Exposition skirted them carefully 
along the outside. 
ae oe 
John Erskine, arriving from New York, was in 
terviewed on the subject of American music, and 
said in part: “There is a great deal of musical talent 
in America. I attribute this to the extreme racial 
mixture with the Italians and Germans predominat 
ing in their influence. Especially in the field of 
choral work has America reached a high level, and 
this is a feature, anyway, of all Anglo-Saxon musi- 





For Gesellschaft der 


It is with the warmest possible pleasure that the 
Musica Courter herewith acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the following letter : 


Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan, 
August 24, 1931. 
Dear Mr.- Liebling: 


I read with greatest interest your article in the August 
15 issue of the Musitcat Courter concerning the Museum 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, in Vienna. I have 
known that institution since my early student days, and 
have never failed when visiting Vienna in recent years, 
to spend a few hours in its inspiring atmosphere. 

I fully agree with you that not only musicians, but all 
music-lovers as well, must unite to preserve this collec- 
tion of unique musical treasures; treasures as important 
in the realm of music as are the possessions of the Louvre 
Gallery in the realm of plastic arts. The present diffi- 
culties regarding the care of this century-old institution 
owing to post-war conditions, must be relieved. Who- 
soever loves and reveres the memory of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Brahms should contribute his share. I 
notice with satisfaction that you suggest an immediate 
campaign, and that you agree to have contributions for 





Gabrilowitsch Starts Subscription 


Musikfreunde, Vienna 


the museum sent in care of the Musicat Courter. I en 
close herewith my check for $100. 


(Signed) Osste GABRILOWITSCH 

The contribution of Mr. Gabrilowitsch officially 
starts the MusrcaL Courter endeavor to secure a 
fund enabling the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musik 
freunde to secure larger quarters for its remark 
able collections, its present housing facilities being 
entirely inadequate. Much of the material belong 
ing to the Gesellschaft cannot even be displayed in 
the single large room now in use, and has to be 
stored in the archives of the association. 

The Musica Courier is in receipt of 
letters promising sizable subscriptions as soon as 
the musical starts. We shall be glad to 
handle the moneys, publish the names of 


several 


season 
all con- 
tributors, large and small, and forward the total 
sum to its intended destination. 

Thanks are extended to Mr. Gabrilowitsch, and 
in advance to all other prospective contributors 
THE Musicac Courter. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
tember. While Schavitch, Tiomkin and I were hot 
in discussion of music and European politics, Clar- 
ence Lucas dropped in, and then came John 
( ampbell, of the Paris New York Herald He found 
plenty of unexpected material for the interview he 
was seeking. 
re Fre 
Bruno Huhn, for thirty-seven years an advertiser 
in the MustcaL Courter (“‘and thirty-seven years 
more to come,” as he put it), spent an instructive 
day at Chartres. (Guide, Clarence Lucas. 
zr 
Mary Garden is summering in Corsica, where an 
other great conqueror also dwelt. 
rer 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander L. Steinert spent the 
wari months in Switzerland, and will return to thei 
home at 69 rue Raynouard, Paris, on September 15. 
ne FF 
Item from the Paris-Chicago Tribune: “A novelty 
in Paris which is becoming popular is the smoking of 
‘Chaliapin Cigarettes,’ the which is recom- 
mended by the manufacturers to give the smoker a 
have had the same kind 
of a voice from too many cigarettes in general. 
zy RF 


use of 


wonderful bass voice.” I 


Henri Bernstein, the playwright, returning from 
\merica, delivered himself of these reflections just 
ter he left the arrival platform at the Gare St 
Lazare: “I have come back from New .York full of 
enthusiasm. The Americans’ rhythm of life, their 
movement, their tempo, is admirable, as is also their 


Irving Schwerkeée Joins 
Musical Courier Staff 


Beginning September 1, Irving Schwerke 
the Paris representative of the MustcaL Courter, 
with headquarters at 18 Rue Juliette Lamber, where 
all readers and clients of this paper, as well as other 


became 


SCHWERKE 


musical visitors, will receive a cordial welcome from 
Mr. Schwerkeé hereafter 

Beginning his musical career as a pianist (Moriz 
Rosenthal was one of Mr. Schwerke, 
American born, eventually centered his chief activi- 
musical journalism, and made Paris his 
permanent headquarters. His articles 
from there have been published extensively in many 
\merican and European newspapers and magazines, 
a number of books, the best 
known and most successful of which are his Kings, 
David and his biography of Alexandre 


his teachers ) 
ties upon 


home and 


and he has also issued 
Ja Z and 
lansman 

Some vears ago Mr. Schwerké was made music 
critic of the Paris edition of The Chicago Tribune, 
and at present fills that post with high distinction. 
He is generally regarded as a writer of musical au- 
thority and literary worth. 

Mr. Schwerké will write a regular Paris letter for 
the Musica Courter, handle news, and represent 
the business interests of this paper. Associated with 
him will be Clarence Lucas, for many years the Paris 
correspondent of the MusicaL Courter, } 

and 


and one of 


its staff writers associate editors for a 
number of years. 


With two 


great 


those eminent musical authorities in 
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goodwill. The crisis? It doesn’t exist so far as 
foreigners are able to observe. Without doubt the 
country has had some hard days, and the problems of 
finance and agriculture, as well as prohibition, are 
not without some depressing effects. But it seems 
to me that the Americans have lost none of their 
ardor or spirit.” 

ze FP ® 
If it interests you to learn about it, Poli Negri 
stayed for some days at Montreux and says that she 
discovered there her possession of a potentially great 
grand opera voice. I publish this to please her, but 
sincerely believe that I am being hoaxed into a piece 
of fictitional press-agentry. 
ze PR 
Olga Forrai, late of the Chicago Opera, is in Paris, 
learning Carmen in French, preparatory to singing 
the role there this season. 
ez PR PF 
Cecile Chaminade, seventy years old, wealthy, and 
living in Paris, still composes and some of her re- 
cent output is as delicate, tuneful, and piquant as in 
the days when she wrote La Lisonjera, L’ Hirondelle, 
and others of her phenomenally popular piano pieces. 
Fe FP 
The last things I saw as the S.S. Bremen raced 
away from Cherbourg were the huge signs on the 
quay buildings: Cognac Biscuit, Contreau, and Cog- 
nac Monnet. 
| an an A 


I had quite a musical trip home, and must tell you 
about it next week. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
command, Paris may regard itself as well repre- 
sented in America as the MustcAL CouRIER 
that it is represented in Paris. 


feels 


The Curtain Closes on Ravinia 

The twentieth summer of the Ravinia Opera has 
joined its predecessors in the procession which 
marches steadily upward in pursuit of its altruistic 
ideal. There have been presented thirty-five operas 
at the “theater in the woods” in seventy-three nights, 
a figure even more impressive in view of the fact that 
this season’s great hit, Peter Ibbetson, scored six 
performances. This, although it was not staged until 
\ugust 3. Box demands insisted upon the 
repetition, which necessarily shelved other works Mr. 
IXckstein had selected. The only other new opera 
added to the repertory of the company was William 
Tell which was given its first Ravinia performance 
at the opening. 

In addition to the thirty-five operas presented and 
two combination recitals of symphonic works and 
operas, eleven Sunday afternoon concerts were 
played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who 
also appeared on the stage for nine children’s con- 
certs, Thursday afternoons. The tenth of these en- 
tertainments had music furnished by military bands 
from the Great Lakes Naval Station and from Fort 
Sheridan. 

Save for Peter Ibbetson, whose six performances 
remain an outstanding tribute of the opera going 
public, no opera was given more than three perform 
ances. Eleven works fell in this class, while sixteen 
operas were sunk twice and seven were heard only 
once. Of the thirty-five operas sung, twenty were 
eiven in Italian, eleven in French, two in German, 
one in Spanish, and one in English. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra did much to add 
to the brilliance of the operatic performances. Pres- 
ent nightly in the pit, under the direction of Gennaro 
Papi, Louis Hasselmans, and Wilfred Pelletier, this 
organization has given the operas invaluable musical 
background. Under the baton of Eric De Lamarter, 
the symphonic record has been impressive. 

Nothing but praise and intense appreciation can 
be accorded to Mr. Louis Eckstein for his generous 
of America. 


office 


encouragement to the musical culture 


Sixteen Virtuosi 


The fine quality of players who make up the per- 
sonnel of our orchestras is indicated by the success 
last week of the performance of the final movement 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto at the New York 
Stadium by the entire first violin section in unison. 
Mr. Coates conducted the movement rapidly, and the 
violinists attained a unison that was without flaw. 

It is well to remember that these, and the other 
members of the orchestra, are daily attaining such 
perfection in ordinary orchestra selections as a mat- 
ter of simple routine. Many of those passages are 
far more trying than the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
The perfection of such unity is only indicative of the 
requirements imposed upon a first class orchestra 
according to modern standards. 
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Piano Tuning a Necessity 

A suit of decided significance in’ its implications 
was recently carried to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Michigan. It was brought by a piano tuner 
against a farmer whose daughter was musically in- 
clined. Her father gave her piano lessons, one a 
week, but objected ‘to the piano being tuned. The 
tuner was engaged by the father’s wife and daughter 
during his absence, but the question of authority did 
not enter into the consideration of the Court, the case 
being decided in favor of the tuner solely on the 
merit of piano tuning being a necessity to the educa- 
tion of a musically talented child. 

“No agreement to pay is claimed against the de- 
fendant,” said Judge Clark in the Supreme Court 
opinion. “The piano was tuned while he was away 
from home.” Recovery was on the theory that tun- 
ing the piano was necessary for which defendant is 
liable, and this is the sole meritorious question in the 
case. 

“Defendant owned a farm in Lapeer County, 
where he and his family resided. The daughter was 
twelve years old, showed aptitude for music and was 
the pianist of the neighborhood. The father had 
provided piano lessons for her, and at the time she 
was taking one lesson a week. 

“The piano was out of tune, no question of that, 
and there is testimony, undisputed, that for the 
daughter to pursue her studies and become proficient 
in music the piano had to be kept in tune. 

“The authorities are agreed that a proper educa- 
tion is a necessary. What is a proper education in a 
given case depends on the circumstances of the case. 
A common school education is a necessary. While it 
has been held in several cases that a higher or classi- 
cal or professional education is not a necessary, the 
holding is usually qualified by the statement that cir- 
cumstances may exist where such an education may 
be a necessary as a matter of fact.” 

The court cites the opinion in Cory vs. Cook, de- 
cided by the Rhode Island Supreme Court as fol- 
lows: “We do not agree with the contention of plain- 
tiff’s counsel that, simply because the State through 
its public school system furnishes the facilities for a 
common school education, the father cannot be held 
liable for anything in the way of supplemental or 
additional training for the child. This must be left 
to depend upon the circumstances of the case.” 

The Michigan opinion, in the case of Sisson vs. 
Schultz, concludes: “In the case at bar musical edu- 
cation of the child was recognized by the father as 
befitting and advisable. The amount involved is 
small and easily within the father’s means. The 
service was necessary to the child’s pursuing her 
studies. There is evidence that the father neglected 
to provide it. The case is a close one on the authori- 
ties, but we are constrained to hold that the court did 
not err in submitting the question to the jury.” 

If, as it is implied by this court decision, piano 
tuning is a necessity to those who are studying the 
instrument, can we not hope for the halcyon day to 
come when the parents of musically talented children 
may be obliged by law to give them proper instruc- 
tion? This controversy seems to us a step in the 
right direction. 


e 


Too Costly 


It is not surprising that the Aborn plan for grand 
opera is to be abandoned for the reason that orches- 
tra musicians are too costly. Grand opera is never 
likely to be self-supporting at popular prices. If it 
is, it will succeed by the gift of services at reduced 
rates by everybody concerned. Artists like other 
laborers being worthy of their hire, however, should 
not be called upon to subsidize opera in this manner. 
If there must be a subsidy let it come from volunteer 
contributions by music lovers. 


War in Boston 


There seems to be a tendency to make Boston, the 
“Hub of the Universe,” the theatrical and musical 
battlefield of the nation. The new war is an im- 
pending Gilbert and Sullivan bombardment in which 
two rival companies—one sponsored by the Shuberts 
and the other by Erlanger interests—will present 
operas of the Savoy tradition. What fun H. T. 
Parker and Phillip Hale will have. Much critical 
blood will be shed we hope. Boston is again the cen- 
ter of musical eyes—at least for a moment. 


. . “ ” e 
Philadelphia “Elektra’’-fied 
Some time this winter Philadelphia is to be ‘*[lek- 
tra”-fied by a revival of Richard Strauss’ opera 
which has not been presented since the season of 
1909-1910 when the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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performed it. The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany is to be the sponsor of the opera’s return to 
the American scene. We wonder if perchance the 
Quaker City debut will celebrate the inauguration 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new electrified sys- 
tem between New York and Philadelphia. And we 
wonder if “Elektra” will shock the citizens of the 
demure city in Pennsylvania. 


The Beguiling Bow-Wow 


A London music hall composer of the Victorian 
era died, at seventy-four, in the English capital the 
other day. His name was Joseph Tabrar. The name 
of the deceased probably is not familiar to Ameri- 
cans, but their older generations will recall Mr. 
Tabrar’s most famous opus, Daddy Wouldn’t Buy 
Me a Bow-wow. 

That popular song was performed and parodied 
in its time as busily as Yes, We Have No Bananas, 
which obsessed the world for a while during recent 
years. 

It appears that among other successful pieces from 
Mr. Tabrar’s pen were Ting-Ting, It Ain’t All Lav- 
ender, Poor Pa Paid, For the Sake of the Little 
Ones at Home, and Oh, You Little Darling, I Love 
You. Like Wagner, Mr. Tabrar wrote both the 
words and the music of his compositions, of which 
he published more than a thousand. He was a man 
of superior birth and education, but elected to drift 
into the field of popular song writing because he had 
an aptitude for it and earned large profits from al 
most the beginning of his career in that domain. 

To succeed as a lyricist and composer of popular 
songs one must have a sense for the psychology and 
primitive musical instinct of the masses. They like 
catchy jingles, compelling rhythms, and facile tunes 
easily remembered. It sounds like a simple recipe 
for the song writer but many an excellent musician 
has tried his hand at the task and failed conspicu- 
ously. The process requires a specific talent for that 
very kind of invention. 

One of the best known musicians said to us one 
day, “I could shake that sort of music, and a couple 
of musical comedies, out of my sleeve each week if 
I desired, but I do not care to do it.” We assured 
the gentleman politely but firmly that he was mis 
taken and the best way to convince himself was to 
put such material on paper and see how far he would 
get with publishers, performers, and the public. 

He did not take our advice and is still holding an 
inferior position in a small American city. 

The late Mr. Tabrar served a useful purpose, for 
his lyrics were never indecent or even suggestive, and 
his tunes were pretty. He gave innocent pleasure to 
millions of persons who, anyway, were not to be 
reached by Bach, Schumann, Mozart, Brahms, 
Debussy, Scriabine, Wolf, Prokofieff, and the rest 
of the classical and modernistic crew. 


Enraptured But “Busy” 


Music critic Pitts Sanborn waxes eloquent over the 


acoustical and native beauties of the Robin Hood 
Dell in Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. For a 
whole column he sings its praises stating, among 
other rapturous phrases, that “never before had | 
heard an orchestra in the open sound so thoroughly 
well” and “the strings, always the heel of Achilles in 
outdoor performances, really had the brilliance and 
incisiveness that we associate with Philadelphia 
strings in a concert hall.” In fact, Mr. Sanborn is 
so enthusiastic about The Dell that he apologizes for 
odious comparisons. His only cheerful comment is 
the fact that the Philadelphia mosquito, due, probably 
to its New Jersey black blood, is unusually ravenous. 
Let Mr. Sanborn enjoy mosquito-ridden-music if he 
likes it. We prefer an opportunity to listen with- 
out scratching. 


. 


Schumann, the Romantic 


A new book called Schumann: A Life of Suffer- 
ing, by Prof. Victor Basch, makes its appearance at 
an opportune time. 

That towering German romantic composer has 
been neglected somewhat of late owing to the slogan 
of certain screaming modernists—happily their spe- 
cious plea is already losing effect—that music which 
appeals chiefly through emotion and classical formal- 
ism in construction, must as a consequence be child 
ishly sentimental, outmoded, and even puerile. 

Schumann was artistically and specifically the 
product of his time, the time of romantic thought 
and beauty for beauty’s sake. Even our age of 
mechanism has not succeeded in stifling the desire of 
the human race for elevation of feeling, or in killing 
its heart hunger for something more than utilitarian 
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and factual existence. Schumann’s intense culture, 
lofty imagination, refined feeling, lovely melodic 
gifts, and resourceful craftsmanship, are among the 
priceless contributions to the repertoire of music. 
He influenced even Brahms, his great and abidi 
admirer, in whose works there is many an essentia 
Schumannesque page. 


ne 
4 
lly 


There would be a sad hiatus in the links binding 
the great eras of Classicism and Romanticism, if 
Schumann’s works were not in existence to perfect 
the connection. 

His songs are indispensable ; his piano works, large 
and small, have never been excelled in their particular 
and peculiar domain; his piano concerto, and the E 
flat quintet remain fragrant, finished models of their 
kind. Even the symphonies, so often accused of 
being merely orchestrated piano compositions, con- 
tinue to interest conductors and please the public. 

A tithe of Schumann’s inspiration in tune and 
direct musical appeal would be of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to those modernistic composers who 
belittle and ridicule his achievements, pure emana- 
tions of genius. 

Prof. Basch’s book on Schumann, a tender, sym- 
pathetic, and understanding volume, is an act of 
fine homage to his memory and a distinct service to 
the musical generations of today. 


+ 


The Routine of Radio 


Here comes the report of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company's Artist Service (booking agency ) 
which says that returns from engagements secured 
for its artists have totaled $10,000,000 during the 
past twelve months—a 54 per cent. increase over two 
years ago. 

Also, according to same source, 300 performers 
have benefited from those 1930-1931 engagements. 
George Engles, director of the Artist Service, adds: 

Advance bookings for the coming season indicate no fall 
ing off in demand for entertainers. Concert artists alone, 
of which the organization represents 120, already have 60 
per cent more bookings waiting for them for the season of 
1931-32 than they had last season. There seems to be money 
available for what people really wish to spend it on. The 
public is not economizing on entertainment. It is spending 
more for amusement than ever before. Perhans this is. due 
to an effort to find temporary relief from worry. However, 
only first rank artists and entertainers are enjoying con 
tinued prosperity. Those of lesser talent and prestige have 
been having a hard time.” 

Mr. Engles speaks from experience, and common 
sense prompts belief in his statements. The most 
famous artists always have prospered while their 
vogue flourished ; and the less gifted and less popu- 
lar performers never have found it easy to duplicate 
the successes and profits of 
colleagues. 


their more celebrated 


Perhaps that is as it should be, and maybe those 
matters are regulated by the law of public supply and 
demand. Such answers, however, do not help the 
lesser artists who need engagements in order to con- 
tinue their careers. What are they to do, if the 
public is not informed properly that enjoyment may 
also be had from listening to performers who are not 
headliners, but might be some day, if given sufficient 
opportunity to demonstrate their abilities. 

The managers and radio projectors in effect -tell 
the minor artistic applicants: “Get a reputation.” 

And the minor artistic applicants may well answer : 
“Where? In the bread line, the almshouse, or at the 
bottom of the river?” 

It is a great problem, this financial appraisement 
of talent, and at this moment seems even further 
from solution than before the current economic com- 
plications. 

Could not the radio studios give Starless Concerts, 
and Less Known Artists’ Recitals, and let the public 
choose the performers they would like to hear again ? 
The present system is not all-convincing. 
listeners have their “favorite” artists 
them by the producer. Very few musical perform 
ers have made their reputations on the air, but are 
engaged for the radio because of reputations achieved 
on the concert stages or in the opera houses. 


The radio 
selected for 


1 
Pri, 


Radio now is important enough and rich enoug 
to strike out on its own in music, and discover, and 
originate, and develop its own artists, in addition to 
featuring those already established in another field 
of production. 


. 


Culture in Chicago 


Chicago is certainly making music. Another dis- 
patch announces a new band which drew an audience 
of 10,000 to Grant Park on August 24. If Chicago 
is really music mad, other cities should bestir them 
selves. 
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The Keys of Happiness program on Satur 
last had as its guest pianist, Harriet 
Ayer Seymour, who is champion of the self 
instruction in music cause, 
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Philharmonik 
Sunday 
* * * 
NBC press .department sends this 
news: “Paul Whiteman, who conducts 
hes the NBC network, 
Denver, o., forty years ago, the 
the music supervisor of the city 
It is good to know that the heavy 
conductor didn’t just grow 
. 7” * 
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Gilbert 1 Sullivan's 
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Ivy Scott, Mary Hopple, Charles Harrison, 
Harold Branch, Walter \Preston, John Bar 
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Philip James, who also lectures at Colum- 
University on musical topics, conducts 
WOR's Little Symphony orchestras. 


Nhe t 


lheir Friday program included Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Le Coq d’Or, and Silhouettes of 
Henry Hadley. There were other selections, 
too, but these were especially pleasing. 

ak so 

Theo Karle’s is still one of the finest 
voices on the air. He sang again on the 
Pillsbury hour last night. Toscha Seidel 
played Paderewski’s Minuet. If Pillsbury 
aimed to have the flower of radio prograins, 
they come having one of its finest 
blooms. 


close 
* * om 


Fray and Braggiotti will play de Falia’s 
Fire Dance on their program tomorrow 
evening over WABC. Along with You- 
mania, which is a collection of Vincent You 
mans’ tunes. The combination may please 
de Falla. 

* * om 

Toscha Seidel told all his life's 
when he was interviewed on the regular 
weekly WABC “Meet the Artist” feature. 
He also played a few little trills and things 
to give his admirers an inkling of how it is 
done. 


secrets 


* * * 


rumor is true, is the Mer- 
ton of the radio. He wants to do bigger and 
better things. Now if he really means it, he 
must have shuddered when he read all the 
dreadful things Frank La Forge had to say 
about crooning. It isn’t just that La Forge 
doesn’t like crooning; he is sure it ruins the 

so Vallee will soon have to make his 
choice. Perhaps he will decide that a croon 
in the hand is better than future concerts in 
the bush. 


Rudy Vallee, if 


voice, 


Ros @ 


Rosa Raisa appeared as guest speaker on 
the National Farm and Home Hour on Fri- 
lay last. Raisa knows what it is to lead 
the life of a lady farmer, is the mis 
tress of a splendid, up-to-date country estate 
in Italy. But it was not about farms that 
she spoke. It was about learning to sing. 
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as she 


Charles Premmac, concert and radio tenor, 
lately soloist with the Bamberger Symphony 


under Philip James, will be the guest artist 
with the Perole String Quartet on ihe open- 
ing of their series September 13 over Station 
WOR. Mr. Premmac will sing two num- 
bers by Handel and several Hungarian folk 
songs. 

a * . 


who sings one Gilbert anJ 
Sullivan prima donna role after another, 
sang two tunes from Heywood Broun’s re- 
vue, Shoot the Works, last Saturday. 
* * * 
Pell Street, Chinatown, 
music numbers in the Real 
Jade program over WOR 


Vivian Hart, 
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one of the 
quer and 
week 
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I See That 


The Guilmant Organ School, New York City, 
of which Dr. William C. Carl is director, 
announces that four free scholarships will 
be offered during the coming season by 
City Chamberlain and Mrs. Philip 
Berolzheimer. 

Florence Easton begins her season with an 
appearance as with the Faston 
(Pa.) Symphony Orchestra on October 
16. 

Conchita Supervia, 
mezzo-soprano, 
early in January. 

Sidney Sukoenig will play his own arran;e- 
ment of C. P. E. Bach's sixth sonata at 
his New York recital on November 15 

The People’s Chorus, New York City, will 
resume its sessions in mid-September. 


soloist 
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arrive in 


much 
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The seventh Adirondack Choir Music Festival 


begins at the Lake Placid Club on Sep- 
tember 17. 

New York Madrigal 
final auditions for 
September 12. 


will give 
recitals on 


| he Sor iety 


debut 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra announces 


Iturbi, Gradova, Gabrilowitsch, Adolf 
Busch, Spalding, Thibaud, Milstein and 
Piatigorsky as its soloists for the com- 
ing season. 


Donald Brian will sing his old role in the 
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Merry Widow in the Aborn production 
next week in New York. 

Juliette was given at the Steel 

Atlantic City in English. 

The weekly series of chamber music recitals 
at Summington, Mass., closes this week. 

Mary Wigman’s second American tour will 
begin shortly after the Christmas holi- 
days. 

Scottish music festival at Banff 
ended. The King and Queen of 
witnessed the closing performance. 
Frank Jay Gould will launch a “back to 

opera” campaign in Nice, and proposes 
giving opera on a dollar-a-seat basis. 


Romeo and 
Pier in 


The 


has 
Siam 


Antonio Scotti and Gennaro Papi were ship- 
mates on the Roma. They arrived in 
New York on Monday. 

International Opera Company in Paris 
has a formidable list of audition judges. 
Among them are Eva Gauthier and 
Marguerite D’Alvarez. 


The 


Sousa’s March des Legionnaires was played 
at the Paris Colonial Exhibition before 
Ambassador Edge and General Pershing. 

Doris Kenyon has been appearing in Munich 
in costume recitals. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi will tour America again 
this season, according to Budapest news- 
papers. 

The Buenos Aires opera season has closed. 

society has been 

it is called Audi- 


A new chamber music 
formed in Barcelona; 
ciones Intimes. 

the Ring cycle in 

perhaps. At any 

said to be under 


Toscanini will conduct 
London next season 
rate, negotiations are 
way. 

Maurice Ravel has completed a new work— 
a concerto for piano and orchestra. 

There is a rumor that Jeritza and Lehar 
may make a joint tour of the country. 

Mengleberg’s orchestra, the Concertgebouw 
of Amsterdam, will give a series of con- 
certs with Andreas Segovia, P iatigorsky, 
Rosenthal, van and Horowitz as 


S« yloists. 


Bos, 


Jacques Thibaud made his debut as con- 
ductor at Salle Pleyel on August 6. 
Albert Coates is out at sea, homeward 
bound. : 
The Beethoven Association, commencing its 
thirteenth year, will give seven concerts 
during the coming season at Town Hall. 

Carola Goya will begin her season with a 
dance recital in Worcester, Mass., on 
October 16. 

Fourteen operatic artists will appear during 
the coming season under the NBC 
standard. 

The New School of Social Research is plan- 
ning an ambitious program of lectures 
for the 1931-32 season. These will in- 
clude the usual array of music discus- 
sions. 

Columbia Concerts Corporation celebrated 
the addition of eighty-two cities to its 
community plan by giving a banquet. 

Rudolf King is to live in Vienna. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
will give a performance of Wozzeck at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, on November 24. 

Peter Ibbetson proved the most popular of- 
fering of the Ravinia opera season just 
ended. 

Milan displayed unusual interest in the re- 
vival of Carro di Tespi. 
Catharine Bamman and Gerald 
narrowly escaped drowning. 
3arbizon-Plaza offers award for outstand- 

ing concert given there. 

\ chamber —_— festival 
Mondsee Castle. 

Rosenthal’s Variations 

Austria. 

White 
Festival in 
cessful. 

La Scala in Milan is to have a yearly sum 
of $800,000 allotted to it, administered 
by a council of eleven who will have 
complete charge of the direction. 

Twelfth Schmitz Summer Season ends. 

Huge audience at the New York Stadium 

tenders conductor Coates and his or- 

chestra a tremendous ovation at season’s 
final concert. 

MacKenzie discusses Piano Pedagogy 
in an article in this week’s issue. 
Orchestra men honor Stoessel as Chautauqua 

season cioses, 

Marie von Unschuld, the 
Television. 

Virginia’s Sacred Music 
an annual event. 
Beethoven Association is 
certs this season. 
115,000 Chicagoans crowd huge 

hear gigantic music festival. 
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READY FOR BUSY SEASON 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who will open his New York studio, 
September 8, where he will teach singing, 
diction, operatic tradition and acting. Mr. 
Whitehill will also fulfill concert, operatic 
and radio engagements, and begin ‘his eight- 
eenth season with the Metropolitan in Feb- 
ruary, 1932. (Underwood & Underwood 


photo) 








Jessie Fenner Hill Again on the 
Air 

Jessie Fenner Hill, New York voice teach- 
er and coach, presented her bi-weekly radio 
program on Tuesday evening, August 25, 
over Station WMSG. 

The artist-pupil on this 
Angeline Kelley, contralto, of 
who has been coaching with Mrs. Hill dur- 
ing July and August. Miss Kelley sang 
Down by the Sally Gardens, an old Irish 
folk-song arranged by Herbert Hughes, and 
Twenty Eighteen, an old English air 
arranged by Deems Taylor. Although Miss 
Kelley has not yet appeared publicly in New 
York City except over the radio, she is one 
of the best-known young concert artists of 
the middle west. 

Mrs. Hill also presented as guest artist, 
Herr Karl Biermann, well-known German 
baritone, who, after many successes in his 
native land, came to this country where he 
has been instructor in singing at the State 
Normal School, Potsdam, where Mrs. Hill 
also taught last year. He sang The Way- 
farer’s Night Song, by Easthope Martin, and 
I Arise From Dreams of Thee, by Bruno 
Huhn. Both voices came over clearly and 
evenly. 

Augustine Norris, composer-pianist and 
Mrs. Hill’s assistant, played for both artists 
in his usual ‘ ‘impeccable manner and fault- 
less, pure pianism. 

Ula Sharon, soprano, and pupil of Mrs. 
Hill broadcast two weeks ago and received 
so much fan mail that she is scheduled to 
broadcast again on Mrs. Hill’s program. 


program was 
Kansas City, 


Soder-Hueck Correction 


In the August 15 issue of the Musica 
Courter there appeared an article by Ada 
Soder-Hueck, a paragraph of which was 
slightly misleading, owing to a typographical 
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error. This should have read: “The dia- 
phragm is properly developed through deep 
breathing. One must not be self-conscious 
of the breathing function when singing be- 
cause the breath controls itself automatically 
to support the voice.” 

Mme. Soder-Hueck has been enjoying a 
vacation at Asbury Park, N. J., after a busy 
winter and spring, but will reopen her Metro- 
politan Opera House studios early this month. 


Leonard B. Job Joins Ithaca 
College Faculty 

President George C. Williams announces 
the engagement of Dr. Leonard B. Job, well 
known education administrator, as dean of 
education for Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The new dean is a native of Indiana and a 
graduate of Indiana University in 1915. He 
received his Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
from Columbia University in 1926. He is 
also a member of Phi Delta Kappa profes- 
sional fraternity, which is devoted to re- 
search service and leadership in education. 

His educational work includes three years 
with the State Department of Indiana as 
assistant state superintendent; two years in 
the research department of Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University; and five years 
as professor of education in the Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens, Ohio. He was also en- 
gaged for three years by the United States 
Government as training officer, which posi- 
tion brought him into close contact with 
administrative work in colleges and universi- 
ties in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; while 
his experience at Teachers College in school 
and institutional surveys, together with his 
association with the Institute of Child Wel- 


LEONARD B. JOB 
fare Research gave him exceptional oppor- 
tunity to study institutional management. 
Dr. Job, who will begin his new duties at 
the opening of the Ithaca College fall term, 
October 1, will not supplant any present 
member of the faculty. He will have gen- 
eral supervision over all departments, but 
each department will retain its own director 
with unchanged authority. 


A mato Pupil With NBC 


Aileen Clark, soprano, who broadcasts 
every Saturday night over Station WEAF, 
is now under the management of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company. Miss Clark, who 
is a pupil of Pasquale Amato, is receiving 
many congratulations after each broadcast, 
and is considered one of the best radio finds. 


Rudolf King to Live in Vienna 

Rudolf King, Kansas City piano peda- 
gogue, will sail from New York on Septem- 
ber 19 aboard the Milwaukee, en route to 
Hamburg, Berlin, and Vienna. The last 
named city is to be Mr. King’s residence 
during the coming winter. 


Braslau to Broadcast 
Sophie Braslau will be heard on 4 
NBC programs, September 6, 13, 20 and 2 
The contralto will appear as soloist on bh 
NBC Artists’ Service Hour over Station 
WEAF and a nationwide network. 
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Up THE STREET 


By Julian Seaman 








Among life’s lesser mysteries is the bag 
which accompanies the musical tourneys ot 
Francis Davenport Perkins, questing fact 
and fancy for the New York Herald Trib- 
une. The possible contents of that bag have 
piqued the insatiable curiosity of music row 
And like Kipling’s cat, who 
Perkins never told 


moons. 
himself, Mr. 


for many 
walked by 
anybody. 
For some reason Frank just hates to open 
that bag in a public place. He is quite sensi 
tive about it. But he did open it at the 
New York Stadium the other night—or it 
may have been somewhere else at another 
time | disremember 
It is a small brown bag, one of these 
“overnight” affairs which only the most cred- 
ulous would consider as adequate protection 
against the mild rigors of a trip to Staten 
Here is the latest inventory, taken 
field: Two lightsome love 
passionate violet,—would 
believe it?—the famous meerschaum 
pipe, the bowl hollowed from the topmost 
turret of a Rhineland Schloss; a couple of 
defunct scores, Sowerby or “New 
Eve in New York” or something 
atonal; a cigar box presented 
by the Baroness de Podraghy, now con 
taining a few pipe stems, matches and a 
can of ground cork, surnamed tobacco; three 
handkerchiefs, eighteen Stadium programs, 
mementos of some perfectly awful moments ; 
also one of Jast December 23 in the Town 
Hall, and a few other musical odds and 
ends, including one Reiner baton caught 
on the wing. Mr. Perkins probably will 
look at his files and tell you in all sincerity 
that there was no concert in the Town 
Hall on December 23. Again, I disremember. 


* * 


Island 
casually in the 


bound in 


stories 


you 


very 
Year's 


equally once 


The Stadium continues to afford its meed 
of amusement. Mr. Coates and the orchestra, 
adorned by the necessary were re 
hearsing Verdi's Requiem. The tenor, a 
well-known figure at such fiestas, who once 
beef stew named after him in Wor 
cester, plunged bravely into his part, car 
lled blithely in the frenzy of the moment 
and made the most frightful faces at the 
cellos. Mr. Coates saw the faces of his musi 
cians tighten and strain, and Mr. Wallen 
stein’s slight form trembled and shook in 
his chair. Finally the third or fourth trum- 
pet, who had nothing to do with the imme 
diate proceedirzs, launched a guffaw, which 
proved too much of a strain for the cellos, 
who laid dowa their bows and roared. Every 
still. Mr. Coates 

tenor turned a 
ears. They tried 


S¢ yk Sts, 


had a 


thing jangled and was 
looked mystified, and the 
delicate purple about the 
it again, but one of the bass viols, who 
tenor, let his bow slip. A 
chicken parted from its 
and a loud: “Ha, ha!” All the 
strings were dissolved in mirth. The tenor 
stalked off in a dudgeon which grew higher 
step. Mr. Coates tried to look 
severe and grinned himself. Even the 
soloists were laughing. And the poor 
thought he was the butt of an 
jest, hadn't the slightest idea why 
was laughing. Mr. Coates ex 
plained as tactfully as and advised 
the tenor to play poker and acquire a 
ardent mien. 


ould see the 
squawk like some 


ead, a giggle 


at every 
then 
other 
tenor, who 
untimely 
everyone 
possible 


less 


* * 


was a contralto, believe it or 
not with Ripley, who had never sung “Mon 
‘ouvre sa ta voix,” but still held an 
urge. There was one thing she 
feared worse than a conductor, and that was 
lightning. Through an error in judgment, 
she found herself cast for an Amneris at 
the Polo Grounds About the time when 
Amneris steps forth to have it out with 
Rhadames, a forked tongue of fire split the 
sky in three pieces and rain fell in a solid 
wall upon Pharaoh’s mighty palace. The 
grand hall awash and the audience 
stopped throwing peanut shells into the press 
pit and began to swim for the elevated. The 
Rhadames, emanating at some remote time 
from La Scala, singing in quarter- 
t which so our American 
contralto that she forgot the lightning and 
went right on singing, bent upon yankin2 
the tenor back to a proper pitch. And 
the conductor, thinking this a fine display of 
artistic fervor, made his orchestra covet 
their instruments with their coats, scattere i 
the spray from his baton, and ploughed 
ahead until the scene reached a moist 
clusion. But the lady was dining atop of a 
Brooklyn hotel the other night, the light 
ning flashed, the thunder roared, and she 
fled to the basement. Her husband, to pacify 
the hostess, told the aforesaid tale. 1 
wouldn't mention the cama name for 
the world. She still Amneris upon 


Once there 


oeur s 


operatic 


was soon 


was 


ones, infuriated 


con 


sings 
occasion 
* * 7~ 
It is queer how Russian art thrives while 
the rest of the world pines in economic dis- 
tress Albert Coates thinks the Moscow 
Bolshoi Theatre would show the 


rest of 
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the world how opera should be sung, chorus 

and all, but puts off matters until the winter 

of 1933 and by that time no one will remem- 

ber that the Metropolitan once produced 

Sadko in French, with no chorus to speak of. 
+ ~ * 

And speaking of Albert, here’s one too 
good to keep, even in this weather. Mr. 
Coates made his debut on a certain damp 
evening last summer in the Robin Hood 
Dell, Philadelphia. That sylvan glen was 
dripping at the time. The sunrise music from 
Khovantchina had been heralded some days 
before, but when the time came Mr. Coates 
thought a more rousing substitute might 
better serve to lift the current spirit. So he 
played the Ghopak instead. Came Samuel L. 
Laciar, Linton Martin and other Olympians. 
And Mr. was astonished the next 
day to read poetic descriptions of how he 
interpreted the inner mysteries of Mous- 
sorgsky’s sunrise. A proper reticence among 
fellow members of the craft protected these 
gentlemen at the time and Mr. Coates 
wouldn't breathe a word of it, although the 
faux pas afforded him much amusement. 
You see, I am shameless. 


Coates 


University of Michigan Music 
Notes 


President Charles 
the eight weeks’ summer session of the Uni 
versity of Michigan School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., which has just closed, was one 
of the most successful which the school has 
had. In spite of the depression there was a 

cord attendance, and all the teaching staff 
was kept busy. In addition to Mr. Sink, 
those in charge during the summer were 
Earl V. Moore, musical director; Wassily 
Besekirsky, violin; Palmer Christian, organ ; 
Guy Maier, piano; David E. Mattern, pub- 
lic school music; Hanns Pick, cello; James 
Hamilton, voice; Mabel Ross Rhead, piano; 
\nthony J. Whitmire, violin; Joseph 
Brinkman, piano, and_ the following 
general instructors, Louise Cuyler, theory; 
Margaret Diefenthaeler, guest instructor 
in piano class methods; Nicholas  Fal- 
cone, wind instruments; Hunter John- 
son, theory; Thelma Lewis, voice; Thel- 
ma Newall, violin; Lucile Schoenfeld, 
piano; Frank Showers, public school music; 
Nell Stockwell, piano, and the following 
teaching assistants, Kenneth Osborne, the- 
ory; Earl Slocum, flute, Paul Thebaud, 
Ralph Fulghum, cornet and trumpet ; 
Philip Cox, horn; Winchester Richard, 1li- 
brarian. Students enrolled included many 
professional musicians and many regular, 
matriculated students who desire to shorten 
their college period by earning summer 
credit, as well as special students. 

Concerts were given during the summer 
by members of the faculty and by students 
l‘or the most part these concerts took place in 
Hill Auditorium, with its seating capacity of 
nearly 5000, and they were well attended by 
the general student body of the University, 
which numbered nearly 5000, as well as music 
lovers from the community and surrounding 
cities. 

In the faculty 
were included as 


According to A. Sink, 


ohoe : 


series, programs 
follows: July 8, Helena 
Munn Redewill, assisted by Hope Bauer 
Eddy, contralto, and Leah Margaret Lich 
tenwalter, accompanist, gave a program of 
music illustrated by original poems. Mrs. 
Redewill is a distinguished musician from 
San Francisco, a graduate of the Michigan 
School of Music, and on this occasion ap 
pez ared as guest soloist 

July 7, Palmer Christian 
organ recital. July 14 the School of Music 
Trio, consisting of Wassily Besekirsky, vio 
linist; Hanns Pick, cellist, and Joseph Brink- 
man, pianist, gave numbers by Saint-Saéns, 
Tcherepnine and Schumann. July 21, 
Thelma Lewis, soprano; Wassily Besekir- 
sky, violinist; Hanns Pick, cellist; Joseph 
Brinkman, pianist, and Ava Comin Case, 
accompanist, joined forces in a miscellaneous 
program. July 28, Joseph Brinkman offered 
a piano recital of numbers by Beethoven, 
Respighi, Chopin and his own Sonata. Aug- 
ust 4, Messrs. Besekirsky, Brinkman, Pick, 
James Hamilton, tenor, were heard, with 
accompaniments by Ava Comin Case. Aug- 
ust 11, Mabel Rhead, pianist, pre 
sented numbers by Bach-Tausig, Chopin, 
Liszt and Ravel. 

The faculty concert series was brought 
to a close by two recitals August 17 and 18, 
when Guy Maier appeared in Lydia Men 
delssohn Theater. At the first appearance 
he gave an interesting program entitled A 
Musical Journey in Bavaria and Austria. 
He was assisted by Romine Hamilton, vio 
linist. At the second program, in which 
works by Debussy and Schubert were given 
Mr. Maier was assisted by four of his stu 
dents, Evelyn Swartout, Harold Gelman, 
Roland Dittl and Stanley Fletcher. 

In the students recital series, programs 
were given: July 26, when Karl Kuer 
steiner appeared in a graduation recital, 
winning a inasters degree; piano accom 
paniments were played for him by Evelyn 
Swarthout August 2, Kenneth Osborne, 
organist, and Stanley Fletcher, pianist 
united forces in a program. August 9, 
David E. Mattern presented the summer 
school orchestra of eighty players. Assisting 


concert 


appeared in 


) 
Ross 
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Maestro ARTURO 


VITA 


Voice Placement—Opera Coach 


Studio 205 West 57th ry New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5420 





Mr. Mattern and the orchestra were Mary 
Zollinger Gibson, soprano; George Poinar, 
violinist and Ethel Stanton, pianist. The 
final summer school students recital was 
given August 13 by Gwendolyn Zoller, 
mezzo-contralto, and Mildred Stanger, pian- 
ist, with Laura Whelan, accompanist. 


Chopin Revisits Majorca 


(Continued from page 7) 
flanks its western wall; tourists pack the 
tiny cell where Chopin dreamed at the key- 
board. Beyond the cell, the little garden 
flourishes under more sentimental care. 
Within, an. old chest or two, some monks’ 
chairs, sketches by Maurice Sand, two dolls 


Cartuja from George Sand's 


Garden, 


A corner of the 


costume commissioned — by 
and a tiny pen sketch of the 
composer that she drew—are all that remain 
of the original furnishings, representing as 
faithfully as possible the home that was 
theirs for two bitter months. Yet, as M 
Thomas has said, the spirit of the musician 
still lingers, and the relics eloquently testify, 
“Per aci passa Chopin.” 


in Majorcan 
Georges Sand, 


National Symphony for 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
The National Symphony 
Washington, D. C., has been engaged for 
several out-of-town concerts, the first one 
of which will take place, December 15, in 
Chambersburg, Pa. Hans Kindler is the 
conductor of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Orchestra of 


Schoen-Réne Artist at Lausanne 


Inga Hill, artist-pupil of Mme. Schoen- 
René, represented America at the recent 
Anglo-American Music Education Conference 
at Lausanne, Switzerland. The beauty of her 
voice and charming stage presence received 
high praise from the critics. 
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Meisle and van den Burg the 
Week’s Soloists at Robin Hood Dell 


Alexander Smallens Conducts—Large Audiences Attend 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The program of the 
‘Philadelphia Orchestra at Robin Hood Dell, 
August 24, was largely made up of Russian 
music. There was the Shostakovich Sym- 
phony No. 10, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Caprice 
Espagnol, scherzo and march from Love of 
Three Oranges (Prokofieff) and Liszt’s Les 
Preludes. Alexander Smallens conducted 
the orchestra throughout the week. 

On the following evening, Tuesday, the 
program opened with Water Music by 
Handel-Hartz and this was followed by 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 13 in G major, 
dance from La Vida Breve by De Falla, and 
Suite from ballet Chout by |Prokofieff (first 
presentation to Philadelphia audience). 
Then came excerpts from Damnation of 
Faust by Berlioz. 

Willem van den Burg was soloist Wed- 
nesday evening. Mr. van den Burg, the 
regular cello soloist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
A minor for cello and orchestra, and played 
it with notable phrasing, extreme nicety of 
shading and rich tone quality. At the close 
of the number Mr. van den Burg received an 
ovation and the large audience continued its 
applause until he responded with an encore 
which proved to be a presentation of The 
Swan, with Mr. Nicoletta, a fellow member 
of the orchestra, playing the harp accom- 
paniment. Two orchestral numbers, Sakun- 
tala overture by Goldmark and Scheherazade 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), both given brilliant 
performances, completed the program. 

A capacity audience turned out Friday 
to hear an interesting program with Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, as soloist. The orchestra opened 


with an arrangement by Weingartner of 
Weber’s Invitation to the Dance. This was 
followed by Miss Meisle’s first number, 
Schwer liegt auf dem Herzen from Nadesda 
by Arthur Goring Thomas. Miss Meisle did 
some exceptionally fine work in this aria, 
her tones were rich and full and her inter- 
pretation excellent. The first half of the 
program ended with Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 8 in F. During the intermission there 
was rain, which seems to have become the 
inevitable accompaniment of the soloists this 
summer, and therefore Miss Meisle’s 
second number was moved up. Her 
reappearance brought forth much - 
plause. Miss Meisle sang Una Voce 
Poco Fa from Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
as it was originally written for contralto, 
handling the many florid passages with ease 
and finish and at all times a beautiful tone 
quality. She completely won her audience, 
and the applause which followed was so con- 
tinuous and enthusiastic that Mr. Smallens 
made two attempts before the orchestra 
could go on with their next number, The 
Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khanby Griffes. 
This was followed by Suite Coppelia by 
Delibes. 

Uncertain weather again kept the audi- 
ence comparatively small for the Saturday 
evening concert. The Chausson Symphony 
in B flat major, made up the first half, and 
was given a most effective reading by Mr. 
Smallens. The second half opened with 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite followed 
by Scarlattiana by Casella (given for the 
first time in Philadelphia) in which the solo 
parts were very well done, and the number 
as a whole, was well received. E. F. S. 








Artists Everywhere 











Perry Averill, well known voice teach- 
er of New York and who was the leading 
baritone of The American Opera Company a 
score of years ago, is in the metropolis after 
having spent a very pleasant vacation at the 
Onteora Club in the Catskill Mountains. 
Mr. Averill will resume teaching on Sep- 
tember 15, and is now making his schedule 
for lessons. He anticipates a busy season. 

Katherine Bacon, pianist, has spent 
most of the summer in or near New York. 
She gave a concert at Great Barrington, 
Mass., and, August 9, played several Schu- 
bert numbers and the Schubert Quintet on 
the Morning Musicale Hour over WJZ. 
Recently she has been visiting friends at 
Loon Lake. 

Bruno Huhn, of New York, teacher of 
singing, recently returned from Europe on 
the Adriatic, and has resumed his teaching 
activities. 

Walter Kirchhoff, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, is singing for a 
week at Roxy’s in the all-German festival 
program. At the conclusion of the week he 
will return to his duties as proprietor and 
editor of the New Jersey Freie Zeitung in 
Newark. 

Harold Land, baritone, who is an alum- 
nus of New York University and a life mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association, will sing at 
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Geo. Albert Backhaus, Hotel Furstenhof, Berlin. 





a special celebration in the Hall of Fame at 
N. Y. U., on Sunday morning, September 
13, at eleven o’clock. The program will be 
broadcast by NBC. 


Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh, Pa., corre- 
spondent for the Musicat Courter, and Mrs. 
Lewando spent the summer in the Dalcroze 
Colony, Lucerne-in-Maine. They returned 
to Pittsburgh about September 1. 


Vera McIntyre, who has been in charge 
of the Vilonat Studios, New York, during 
the summer, is enthusiastic over her work 
with a large summer class. For the fall, 
Miss McIntyre announces that she is mov- 
ing her own studio, in the Hotel Spencer 
Arms, New York, into larger quarters in the 
same building, to provide for the steady in- 
crease of pupils. 


Viola Philo sang over WEAF on Sun- 
day evening, August 30, on Through the 
Opera Glass hour, with her usual success. 


Ida Haggerty Snell’s twelve-year old 
pupil, Helen Werblofsky, gave a pleasing 
recital at Harmony Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Whitehill gave 
an informal buffet supper in honor of Flor- 
ence Easton on August 27. 


Charlotte Lund’s Latest Poem 


The following poem, I Am Not Lonely, 
by Charlotte Lund, appeared in the Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Review: 


Thou thinkest I am lonely, 

hou Tony of the sunny clime. 

Could’st thou but see me now 

In my little hut perched high above the Fjord 

For friends, the sea gulls, my books, my dogs; 

My music, the intimate rhythm of the waterfall, 

The distant rumble of the sea; 

My gallery, sunsets, snow-capped mountains, multi 
colored rocks; 

My inspiration—God himself, 

To whom I bow in deep humility 

That now, now in the full maturity of my days, 

Am I thus privileged to find myself. 

No, Tony, i am not lonely. 





OBITUARY 

L. BERDICHEVSKY 
Leo Berdichevsky, well known pianist, died 
on board the S.S. Kungsholm which arrived 
in New York on August 26. He was return- 
ing from a visit to relatives in Russia. Mr. 
Berdichevsky had been accompanist for many 

famous artists, including Chaliapin. 


HEINRICH GRUENFELD 


Heinrich Gruenfeld, noted cellist, died in 
Berlin on August 26 at the age of seventy- 
six. He was born in Prague and became 
widely known as a concert virtuoso, his tours 
having brought him as far as America, 
where he played with success. 


BARONESS VON CRAILSHEIM 
Baroness Kraft von Crailsheim, singer, 
died in San Antonio, Tex., on August 12. 
She had been a member of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and had also been 
known abroad. She was a pupil of Franz 
Liszt. 
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MUSICAL 


SIDNEY SUKOENIG, GIFTED YOUNG 
PIANIST IS A TRUE COSMOPOLITAN 
Sponsoring New Music Regardless of Nationality— 
Has Several Novelties in Store for Second 
Carnegie Hall Recital 


Enjoys 


When 


vear 


Sidney Sukoenig 
made his musical debut. The 
his first birthday celebration 
scene was a New York apartment. 
Young Sidney performed upon that most 
icsmaggie of musical instruments, the human 

ice, an id his selection was the Merry W sie 
W: al the great hit of the time. Needles 
to say, those present accorded the young 
periormer an ovation 

It is a far cry from a musically ape eet 
baby humming a simple tune to a brilliant 
hailed by press and public in the 
countries of Europe as well as in his native 
United States. Nevertheless, such has been 
he destiny of the child who so early gave 
evidence of his musical gifts. 

Mr. Sukoenig is a young man of much per- 
onality. He is quiet and unassuming, entire 
ly free from mannerisms, and endowed with 
a charm and conversational facility that must 
to smooth the rocky path of an 
artist’s career. He is a firm believer in the 
future of American music, and is a much- 
traveled representative of American talent, 
having toured extensively abroad. 

“During the past year, I appeared in five 
ountries,” Mr. Sukoenig said, in response 

the interviewer’s question. “They were 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, England and the 
United States.” 

‘And did you play the same 
each country?” we inquired. 

“No,” was the reply. “I adapted my pro- 
grams to the varied tastes of the audiences, 
and usually played some music of the country 
in which I was appearing—in Hungary some 
Bartok, in England, some 
numbers by Goossens and Delius, in Germany, 
Hindemith, and so on. This seemed to me 
1 courtesy due from a visitor, and I think the 
wudiences appreciated its observance.” 

“They appreciated something, certainly,” 
laughed the interviewer, having in mind the 
verdict of the Vienna press, “We rejoice in 
our musical acquaintanceship with Sidney 
and the terse comment, “Artist of 
top rank,” from the Signale fur die Musikal- 
Welt, Berlin. “That bugbear, the pre- 
judice against American artists, doesn’t seem 
to exist for you.” 

Mr. Sukoenig was then asked whether he 

ferred classic, romantic or modern music. 
them all,” declared the artist, 

ing, “And all types are equally repre- 
sented on my programs. I do not specialize 
particular sort of music—in tact, 
watchword At my debut in 
as thirteen dif 


was exactly one 

if 
oid, 1« 
occasion was 


and the 


pianist, 


oiten serve 


program in 


ompositions by 


Sukoenig,” 


ische 


mi 


“T prefer 
l 

any 
variety 1s my 
Berlin, as many 
ferent my program. Special 
ization ought never be attempted before the 

of thirty-five. It must take at least that 
ng to discover exactly for what kind of 
music best suited. I like to play all 
sorts of music. 
My taste is rather cosmopolitan. How- 
I do think that, in order to give music 
what is known as an authentic performance, 
must either have lived in the country from 
which the music has sprung—or at least have 
the cultural traditions 
of that country—in order to give his playing 
authenticity. I do not mean to that if a 
musician follows his own ideas in his playing, 
that his interpretations may not have a great 
of musical value. But they will not be 
the traditional style And authen 
is indeed desirable. 

‘For example: I have never been to Spain 

few vears while studying with Eugen 

“Albert, he wanted to hear me do that 
greatest of all Spanish piano compositions, 
Triana of Albeniz. Never having even 
near the Spanish border, my first attempt 
was a bit lacking in dash and sparkle. How- 
before the week was up, I had read a 
Spanish novel in the original, and made 
friends with a young lawyer from Barcelona 
and learned to do the Tang: 

“IT speak of what I know, because I have 
studied, coached and concertized on both 
\tlantic, and have had, with all 
modesty, a pretty comprehensive musical edu 


there 
composers on 


were 


one 1s 


ever, 
One 


immersed himself in 


Say 


deal 
entirely in 


ee 
Style 


, 
lhe 


been 


ever 


sides of the 


cation. 
‘And speaking of education,” he 
1a rather rueful laugh, “ 

of education, other 

had 


nd 
and 


continued 
I have had my 
than musi My 
heart on my going to 
her, I went through 

ollege of the City of New York. 1 
lot give up my music—I was studving at 

nstitute of Musical Art at the same 

and the two together were pretty hard 
rk, I tell vou. However, I am not 
vy now for the time I spent in studying 
ther than music. I was impatient at 
thinking that I was only delaying 
and holding back my but I do 
believe I have overcome resulting handi- 


set her 


piease 


can 


ubjects ¢ 
he time 
real career, 
any 
cap : 

“IT understand that you have shown a good 
deal of promise as a composer,” we ventured, 

Sidney Sukoenig nodded. “Well, I have 
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sometimes forget that Carl Philip Emanuel is 
really the father of the modern Sonata. This 
Sixth Prussian Sonata is a work of great 
beauty, and I feel that it should be heard 
more. You remember that it is written for 
clavichord, and is not entirely suitable for 
concert performance on our modern piano. 
I have, therefore, fitted it for our present-day 
instrument, endeavoring to bring out its in- 
nate possibilities, but have tried to avoid any 


done some composing and found it fascinating. distortion of the composer's musical ideas or 


There are not enough hours in the day, 
though, for a pianist to perfect himself as a 
virtuoso and at the same time devote himself 


idiom.” 
“And 


ment ?” 


when are we to hear this arrange- 


SIDNEY SUKOENIG 


That will grammed for my New York 
Hall, November 16,” he 
the way, that recital will 


premieres of several modern 


have t “It is pre 
recital in Ci 
answered. “And, by 
also include the 
compositions.” 

“Do you like 
the next que stion. 

“Ves, of course, 


seriously to composing. 
wait until later 

“IT do, however, find some leisure for ar- 
ranging,” he continued. “At present | have 
just finished work on an arrangement of Carl 
Philip Emanuel Bach’s Sixth Prussian Son 
Because he is overshadowed by the 
his parent, i; S ach, people 


irnegie 


to sponsor new music?” was 


ata 
greatness ol 


And 


if it is good music. 
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that applies to the sponsoring of good music 
that is not new, but has been neglected for 
some reason. Those pieces which are the 
most played are often really the pieces which 
are most worth while, but every now and 
then certain compositions miss out in the 
beginning, and if no one takes them up later, 
they fall into disuse. 1 think it is a pity for 
the world to overlook any beauty, and it 
seems to me that people need only to have 
their attention called to these neglected 
lovelinesses. The Sixth Prussian Sonata by 
C. P. E. Bach is a case in point.” 

“From your description, the ‘case in point’ 
must be very charming,’ we remarked. “And 
will you play it on more programs than the 
Carnegie Hall one? 

“Yes, in Boston, in Jordan Hall, November 
12. And elsewhere, too. You see, I am 
serious in my crusade to revive forgotten 
beauty.” 

And it seemed strange that a person so 
very vital and alive should revere “forgotten 
beauty.” However, we could plainly see that 
the vigor and sweep of his own youth would 
make vividly apparent all the loveliness of 
anything he plays. And we hope that he will 
not put off too long the day when he will 
again express himself in composition as well 
as in interpretation. | eae es 


La Forge-Bertimen Notes 

The eleventh concert of the La Forge- 
Bertimen Summer School Series was pre- 
sented in the New York studios, August 20. 
An audience attended which filled every 
available inch of space and applauded en- 
thysiastically. Elizabeth Andres, contralto, 
opened the program with Lieder by Richard 
Trunk. Miss Andres has a voice of richness 
and power. She was fortunate in having 
the valuable assistance of Kenneth Yost at 
the piano. Amy Paget, a gifted pianist, 
played a group of Schumann. Emma Otero, 
Cuban soprano, proved more than a match 
for the vocal difficulties of the aria from 
Linda di Chamounix. Miss Otero’s voice is 
of fine quality and she employs it with 
ease and artistry. Harrington van Hoesen, 
baritone, followed Miss Otero and sang sev- 
eral compositions of Frank La Forge. Mr. 
van Hoesen possesses a voice of beauty, and 
the ability to present a song in a manner 
that creates profound interest. Frank La 
Forge was at the piano for Miss Otero and 
Mr. van Hoesen. Then Miss Andres of- 
fered Waltraute’s Narrative, from the Got- 
terdammerung. A duet from Don Giovanni, 
sung by Miss Otero and Mr. van Hoesen, 
followed. Smith, pianist, played mis 
cellaneous compositions. Miss Smith played 
with charm and gave a well-wrought per- 
formance. The program was concluded with 
an excellent presentation of the sextet from 
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MUSICAL 
CLEVELAND FAVORITES 


PASQUALE AMATO (RIGHT), 
distinguished baritone, with Paul Althouse, 
tenor (left) and Cesare Sodero, conductor. 
The picture was taken in Cleveland during 
the recent summer opera season there when 
Mr. Amato sang the role of Amonasro in 
Aida. Mr. Althouse was Radames and Mr. 

Sodero conducted the performance. 








Emma Otero, 
Ellsworth 
Alexander 


Lucia di Lammermoor, by 
Maria Halama, Harold Haugh, 
Bell, Harrington van Hoesen and 
Mirsky. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Return From Europe 


World Premiere of Malipiero 
Opera and Revival of Elektra 
Among High Lights of Phila- 

delphia Grand Opera Sched- 


ule for Coming Season 


Mr. and Mrs. William C. Hammer, gen- 
eral manager and director respectively of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, re- 
turned to Philadelphia, August 26, from a 
three months’ tour of Europe. Their plans 
for the coming season include the world 
premiere of Malipiero’s modernistic opera, 
Merlin, the revival of Richard Strauss’ 
Elektra, and the first performance in Amer- 
ica of Janacek’s The House of Death. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammer announced that the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company is scheduled 
to give a performance of Wozzeck in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, No- 
vember 24, under the auspices of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Among the singers to be heard by Phila- 
delphia Grand ee, audiences during the 
1931-32 season are Gotthelf Pistor, Rene 
Maison and a new tenor, Nino Martino. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammer both hinted at a “sur- 
prise” opera, title, date of presentation and 
other details to be announced later. 

As previously noted in the MusIcar 
Courter, during their European tour the 
Hammers held more than seventy auditions 
in their search for new singers, visited 
numerous opera houses and consulted with 
men and women prominent in opera and 
music. They were also received in audience 
by the Pope and by Mussolini. They visited 
Alban Berg, composer of Wozzeck, and 
bring the news that Philadelphia may hear 
the world premiere of Berg’s new opera, 
Lulu, two seasons hence. 


Hammer 


Auditions for M. T. 8. A. C. 
Scholarships 


Auditions for scholarships sponsored by 
the Music Teachers’ and Students’ Advisory 
Council will be held on three mornings each 
week during September and October, in Stein 
way Hall, New York City, and not Grand 
Central Palace as first announced. The age 
limits for these scholarships in piano, violin 
and voice are ten and twenty-six years. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Returns 


Alice Garrigue Mott, prominent teacher of 
voice, returns from a summer in England to 
reopen her New York studios, September 15. 
Mme. Mott and her husband, Professor 
Mott, have been enjoying the beauties of 
Great Britain. They concluded their tour 
with a visit to the English lakes. 
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Hollywood Bowl Season Ends 


Ninth the 


Beethoven’s 


Feature 


of Memorable Program 


Presented by Large Municipal Chorus From San Fran- 
cisco, Orchestra and Soloists, with Hertz Conducting 


—Monteux 


and Rodzinsky Given Ovations at 


Earlier Concerts — Season a Notable One 


concert 
scene 


¥Y WOOD, \L.—The farewell 
Monteux was the 
a sincere artist and con- 
audience and the or- 
in making Monteux feel 

had won for him an ad 

both deep and _ lasting. 
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conducted by Pierre 
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lery in the Sympherv No. 4 in E minor of 
Brahms. The woodwind section here had its 
opportunity to shine. Brahms to Rodzinski 
is a solid tangible subject and he brings to 
the Brahms Symphonies a scholarly musi- 
cianship, retaining, however, his flexibility of 
tempo so that it never becomes stolid. After 
the intermission an American in Paris by 
that prince of joshers, Gershwin gave an- 
other twist to musical bombardment. The 
audience reveled in the jazz medium, as a 
startling contrast to Brahms. As a grand 
finale to the concert Rodzinski closed with 
the Bolero of Ravel, and the hectic troops 
strutted their stuff to the delight of the 
nasses. The reaction of listeners to this 
revolutionary number is most interesting, 
arousing enthusiasm in some and harsh criti- 
cism in others. 
FRIDAY, 
Josef Lhevinne 
collaborating on a 
gram consisting of Wagner, 
Scriabin, this concert was 
interesting of the summer. The consummate 
artistic performance Joseph Lhevinne gave 
the Concerto for Piano in D minor of Rubin- 
stein was an outstanding feature of the en- 
tire season. As a reviewer wrote: “It was 
piano playing in the grand manner, not often 
heard these days of superficial performers.’ 
Lhevinne was given one of the longest 
demonsrations of applause ever won by a 
pianist. Rodzinski followed this with the 
Scriabin Divine Poem, a masterful perform- 
ance that stands out as an individual tri- 
umph and stamping him as fully understand- 
ing the spiritual substance in the works of 
Scriabin. The program opened with the 
Prelude to Lohengrin and closed with 
The Ride of the Valkyries, both done with 


a finesse. 


Aucust 21 

and Dr. Artur Rod- 
symphony pro- 
Rubinstein, and 
one of the most 
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AuGcust 22 
ending his second week 
as conductor at the Bowl, used the Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E flat major of Glazounoff 
as the “piece de resistance.” The choice 
was a happy one as Rodzinski “gets under 
the skin” of Glazounoff as few conductors 
succeed in doing. The solo work of Alfred 
Brain in the Concerto for Waldhorn, in 
E flat major, by Strauss, was a thing of 
l and the popular vote was for an 
encore but he did not respond, This was 
the first Coast presentation of this work, 
ind we hope to hear it often. L’Arlesienne 
Suite of Bizet, was gratifyingly received as 
ideal “out-of-doors” music. Tschai- 
March Slave gave the timpani 
a chance to shine 
TUES Aucust 25 
Alfred Hertz, Gluck, Beethoven 
and Respighi, made his first bow this sea- 
son, and the rousing applause showed be 
1 a doubt the niche that this veteran 
carved for himself at these 
The Beethoven Symphony No. 
as a ndid choice to show the profound 
depth of the conductor's insight into the 
l and The Pines of Rome displayed 
is ability to build massive tone pictures. 
Queena Mario, looking adorable, walked 
into the hearts of all, giving gener- 
t her beautiful artistry. She opened 
Traviata, and then gave the air from 
with such beauty that the Bowl 
with applause A group of songs 
by Kreisler, Beach and Massenet was her 
offering in the second half. 
AuGcust 27 
he arrangement of this 
of art in 
shades. The 
of the Suite for 
Symphony 


SATURDAY, 


Dr. Rodzinski, 


eauty, 


it is 
kowsy’s 
section 


DAY 


using 


has 
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1 
cked 


THURSDAY 
program was a 
its contrasting moods, lights 
Bach-Wood arrangement 
Full Orchestra, Haydn’s 
in G major, followed by the Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition (Piano Pi ar- 
ranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel), 
Moussorgsky, formed the first half of the 
program, and Debussy and Wagner were 
represented in the second half by the After- 
noon of a Faun and the Overture from Tann- 

The entire program was superbly 


1eces 


Frinay, Aucust 28 

\ tradition of the Hollywood 
that the first rain of 
shortly after the 
Richard Bonelli, and 
tinued to the end of the tone poem, 
and Transfiguration, of Strauss, which 
long program. The Symphony in 
C major of Schubert was a thing of loveli- 
presented by Mr. Hertz, it being 
preceded by the overture, In Springtime, of 
Goldmark. Bonelli gave as his opening 
number a Handel air from Israel in Egypt. 
Though splendidly sung, with the long sus- 
tained held with firmness and sure- 
ness, the air has not popular appeal, but 
the Prologue from Pagliacci Bonelli 
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reached great heights. Bonelli’s suave sing- 
ing and undoubted sureness in his upper 
voice always give one a satisfied feeling. 
Though the orchestra was over loud in 
parts of the Prologue, Bonelli is never 
tempted to sing louder than the orchestra 
can play. The Largo al Factotem was so 
well done that a near riot of applause rever- 
berated through the hills. He came back 
with a manly reading of The Two Grena- 
diers. 
Saturpay, Aucust 29 

The close of the 1931 season floated out 
in a burst of glory, and fine indeed was the 
presentation of Beethoven’s immortal Ninth 
Symphony, with the Municipal Chorus from 
San Francisco, with Lorna Lachmund (so- 
prano), Elsie I. Armbrust (contralto), 
Allen Wilson (tenor), and Alexander Kis- 
selberg (baritone). 

The chorus of three hundred sang from 
memory and did an especially fine bit of 
work with perfect attacks and true intona- 
tion. Alfred Hertz received an overwhelm- 
ing ovation, while the work of soprano and 
baritone soloists was outstanding. 

The Unfinished Symphony of Schubert 
preceded the Beethoven Ninth, and was a 
fitting partner. It was exquisitely played. 
A program of this kind brings out the “dyed 
in the wool” fans, the kind that speak with 
bated breath of Beethoven and the Ninth 
in expressions of almost religious fervor. 
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New York Stadium 
Concerts Close 


(Continued from page 5) 


formance, scoring a personal triumph. Job was 
skilfully handled by Arthur Moor, but J. 
Ewing Cole had little to do as the young 
Elihu. The group work proved effective and 
enhanced the general high standard of the 
presentation. Williams’ music was just fairly 
interesting, but very suitable for the dancers. 

The second half of the program opened 
with the appearance of Ruth St. Denis as 
Salome (Strauss) in which all her grace and 
charm were felt. Ted Shawn followed in 
Frohsinn to Paul Lincke’s Waltzes of Spring. 
He also did four dances based on American 
folk music which were not only unique but 
also revealed the master art of Mr. Shawn. 
Miss St. Denis was favorably received after 
her Dance Balinese to music by Wells Hively, 
and that part of the program came appro- 
priately to a close with Idyll (music by Roy 
Stoughton), by Miss St. Denis and Mr. 
Shawn. Both artists were recalled numerous 
times. Prior to that, however, an ensemble 
of children did some effective grouping in the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony, which was 
intended as a sort of expression of Miss St. 
Denis’ idea of “the forming of a symphonic 
orchestra of dancers which was to parallel 
the instrumentation of a symphonic or- 
chestra.” 

The program closed with The Prophetess, 
an allegorical dance-drama in which Miss St. 
Denis took the principal part. Mars, from 
Gustav Holst’s The Planets, and Holy, Holy, 
Holy (Dyke), in which the audience joined 
in with singing, were the musical vehicles 
for this unusual number which was a magni- 
ficent spectacle, some remarkable group work 
being a feature. The program was repeated 
two other evenings, again before large audi- 
ences.* In conclusion let it be said that a 
program of this sort, performed by such 
artists of intelligence and their artistic off- 
spring, has a tremendous appeal. 

Tuesday’s dance program had to be changed 
because of rain, and Hans Lange conducted 
the prepared substitute program. This in- 
cluded the overture, nocturne and scherzo 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, the Clock Symphony, Beethoven’s 
Egmont Overture, Grainger’s Londonderry 
Air and Molly on the Shore, The Nutcracker 
Suite, and Sibelius’ Finlandia. 

Mr. Lange is a very able conductor and 
especially was this demonstrated in the Haydn 
symphony. Again on Thursday evening the 
dance program was postponed and Mr. Lange 
wielded the baton, offering Mendelssohn's 
Fingal’s Cave Overture, Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony, Smetana’s The Moldau, four 
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German Dances by Mozart, and Wagner’s 
overture to Tannhauser. 

Friday’s dance program was again spoiled 
by rain which began after the presentation 
of the Prophetess. Because of the succes- 
sion of changed programs during the week 
the list of works played on the three final 
nights was also changed from the original 
programs announced. 

Saturday, Mr. Coates again came to the 
podium with the interesting presentation of 
a suite from his music for Shakespeare’s 
Taming of the Shrew. This music was 
composed for Reinhardt’s Berlin production 
of the comedy. The selections in the suite 
are an overture, the Scherzo of Mounte- 
banks, Wedding March, Sly Goes to Sleep, 
and a finale. The tunes are based on old 
English melodies from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries. 

The suite in general is characterized by 
high spirits and vigor quite in keeping with 
the mood of the comedy. Perhaps the 
sketch of greatest appeal is the wedding 
march, a catchy, swinging tune which often 
blends with the others. The enjoyable 
music was heartily received and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra joined in praise of 
Mr. Coates. Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Sym- 
phony, Glazounoff’s setting of the Volga 
3oat Song, and Till Eulenspiegel were the 
other attractions. 

On Sunday Mr. Coates presented Tschai- 
kowsky’s Romeo and Juliet, Gershwin’s An 
American in Paris, Moussorgsky’s Turkish 
March, the overture to Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Schehera- 
zade. 

An ovation greeted the conductor when 
he stepped to the front of the stage Monday 
night for the closing concert of the season. 
The rising salute of the players and audi- 
ence significantly attested to his prestige 
and popularity. Every one was in mood 
for the concert. 

The Tschaikowsky Fourth Symphony was 
followed with keen interest; bravos were 
heard at the close of it. It was the same 
through Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Mlada, the 
Polovetsian Dances, and Scriabin’s Poeme 
d’Extase. 

At the close, bedlam reigned; mats flew 
about and the people cried for encores. In 
vain Mr. Coates tried to get a definite re- 
sponse as to the audience’s desires, but 
failed. due to the loud noise. Finally, in 
despair, he turned to the orchestra which 
entoned Auld Lang Syne. Reluctantly the 
crowd dispersed when it was quite evident 
that the concert had terminated. 


uicnnemtitliia Offers Award 


An award of $500 is offered by the con- 
cert department of the Barbizon-Plaza for 
the most outstanding concert of the 1931- 
32 season given in the Concert Hall of the 
Barbizon-Plaza. Full particulars are avail- 
able through the office of Catharine A. Bam- 
man, manager. 
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HOLLAND'S FAMOUS RICHLY- 
FLOWERING DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their 
long flowering period. Hnognensiaienge flowers on strong stems of about 
ent for beds, edges and for cultivation in pots. 
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EIGHT COMPOSITIONS by WIL- 
LIAM H. WOODIN. (Miller). This is the 
same Will Woodin who wrote the popular 
Raggedy Ann songs, and these composi- 
tions should have almost the same popu- 
larity, although appealing to a different pub- 
lic. They are entitled: Gypsy Love Song, 
Temple Dance, Pensée Sentimentale, Sou- 
venir de Montmartre, Chinese Magic, Gypsy 
Waltz, In Seville, and Meditation. The 
music is full of genuine musical invention, 
and every one of these pieces should be- 
come familiar as piano or orchestra pieces. 

THE LAMP, a song by ANNABEL 
MORRIS BUCHANAN. (Ditson). This 
is a very fine song, full of power and pas- 
sion and real emotion. The outpouring of 
a genuine talent and deep, true feeling. The 
effect is gained by the simplest possible 
means—a straightforward vocal statement, 
unadorned melodic utterance of the words, 
a few simple chords. Mrs. Buchanan’s suc- 
cess as a composer is not to be wondered at. 

NEX’ TIME, a song by HEINRICH 
GEBHART. (Ditson). This gifted Boston 
composer invariably offers something defi- 
nite in the way of palatable ideas in every 
new work that issues from his pen. Some- 
times his work is serious, sometimes light or 
humorous, and there is no choice as to merit 
between the two. This time it is light, a 
Neapolitan waltz, the poem being in Italian- 
English dialect. The tune is pretty, with 
strong rhythm and a good swing, and Mr. 
Gebhard has remarkably well imitated the 
Italian vocal idiom and harmonization. Very 
nice! 

D REAM OF LOVE, a song by 
CHARLES LAGOURGUE., (N.S.C. Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago). The author of the 
words is Dr. Roland Roderick Rains oi 
Chicago. A French translation has been pro- 
vided by Genevieve Lagourgue. Words and 
music are attractive and appealing in a 
popular manner. The tune, although written 
in 6-8 time, is somewhat in the nature of a 
waltz, and the accompaniment is interestingly 
conceived and skilfully executed. The voice 
part is written by a musician who evidently 
understands vocal expediency and is in en- 
tire sympathy with the demands of the 
singer. Altogether a very good song. 

PIANO SONATA, by ROY HARRIS. 
(Cos Cob). This is a curious and attractive 
work by that original Western American 
who has become known as one of the most 
advanced of the American modernists. He is 
so in form, harmonic content and melodic 
line. The music is so extraordinarily com- 
plex in all of these details that it is really 
astonishing that he ever succeeded in getting 
the music on paper, still more so that a 
pianist could succeed in applying it. It is 
edited by Harry Cumpson, and we believe 
that it is this work that Mr. Cumpson played 
at his last New York recital. It consists of 
three movements connected together: pre- 
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lude, andante ostinato and scherzo, which 
leads through a cadenza to a coda. 

HYMN AND PROCESSIONAL For 
Symphony Band, by CARL BUSCH. (Fitz- 
Simons). This is a portion of the Liberty 
Memorial Day, a work composed for the 
dedication of the Liberty Memorial Monu- 
ment in Kansas City, Mo., Armistic Day, 
1926. The condensed conductor’s score is 
now issued. It is a broad and majestic piece 
of writing. 

Two Program Outlines 

Two books have recently been published 
offering outlines for programs of American 
music. One of these is entitled, “A program 
outline of American music for the use of 
music clubs and all who are interested in 
historical and contemporary series of Ameri- 
can music programs.” It is by John Tasker 
Howard, and is based on the author’s book, 
Our American Music, published not long 
ago by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company of 
New York. This book of program sugges- 
tions contains forty-three pages and offers 
numerous program suggestions, including 
modern music, light music, classical music, 
folk song and so on and so forth. The mat- 
ter is arranged in the form of eight meetings 
with a view to providing music clubs with 
material for an entire season, and there are 
also suggestions for topics for discussion, 
questions and answers and so on. 

The other book has been compiled by Gena 
Branscombe, and is published as a bulletin of 
the General Federation of Music Clubs. A 
suggested title for it is, “Twenty-six pro- 
grams of works by American composers.” 
This pamphlet also contains an aap list 
of books on music compiled by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, music divi- 
sion. Many of the programs contained in 
this list are by American women composers. 


Songs 

ROMANTIC SONGS, by 
DUTTON. (J. Fischer). They are: 
per Lullaby, To the Owl, Russian 
Song, and The Eyes of Love. 

SONGS, by CONSTANCE 
HERRESHOFF. (J. Fischer). 
Fable, Enchantment, Loveliest of 
Elaine. 

FOUR SONGS 
Jr. (J. Fischer). 
Strove with None, 


THEODORE 
A Ves- 


Love 


MILLS 
They are: 
Trees, and 
DYER, 
Joy, ] 


Ghosts. 


, by G 7EORG E 
They are anal 
and The Little 


Octavo Music 

SEA FEVER, by MRS. H. 
BEACH. (Schmidt). 

AMERICA, by LEO ORNSTEIN. (Carl 
Fischer). Two, three and four-part aul 
arrangements. Also arranged for solo voice. 

THOSE MEM’RY BELLS, by RICH- 
ARD KENT. (Carl Fischer). Three and 
four-part choral arrangements. 

CHANSONS ET RONDEAUX, by 
GILLES BINCHOIS. (Carl Fischer). 
They are: Farewell Until We Meet Again; 
Nay, Thou Dost Displease Me; Dear Love 
Whom I Adore. 

MASTERS IN THIS HALL, French 
carol arranged by ALFRED E. WHITE 
HEAD. (Carl Fischer). 


H. A. 
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SEA PRAYER, by 
Jr. (Summy). 

GOD CHOSE MOSES, arranged by 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR. (Summy). 

MY HEART IS TROUBLED, LORD, 
arranged by LOUIS VICTOR SAAR. 
(Summy). 


DAVID NYALL, 


Miscellaneous 

BOTSFORD COLLECTION OF FOLK 
SONGS, Vol. 2, Northern Europe 
(Schirmer). 

MUSIC IN THE HOME BEFORE 
LESSONS BEGIN, by GERALDINE L. 
AITKEN. (Carl Fischer). 

Instrumental Combinations 

THE VIOLA PLAYERS’ 
TORY, arranged by HAROLD 
HARVEY. (Ditson) 

INDIAN NOCTURNE and REVERIE 
D'AMOUR, both for piano, violin and cello, 
by HOMER GRUNN. (Carl Fischer). 

FIFTY GRADED MELODIES FOR 
THE VIOLONCELLO, composed, arranged 
or edited by JOHN CRAIG KELLEY. 
(Ditson). 

EIGHTEEN FOLK-TUNES, arranged 
for children’s rhythm band, by VIRGINIA 
PEAKES CHURCHILL. (Ditson). 
MODERN SCHOOL GRADED OR 
CHESTRA BOOKS, Vol. III, Advanced 
Intermediate Grade. (Carl Fischer). 

IE NIGHTINGALE AND THE 
TWO SISTERS, Danish folk song arranged 
for elastic scoring, by PERCY GRAIN 
GER. (Schirmer). 


REPER 
RYDER 


Violin Music 
BERCEUSE, by RUDOLPH F. 
(Summy). 
CONCERTO for 
piano or orchestra 
C, P. E. Bach, transcribed 
inal Concerto for Viols by 
DESUS. (Schirmer). 


REISA. 


violin or viola with 
accompaniment, by 
from the orig- 


HENRI CASA- 


Piano Music 


FAIRY TALES FOR 
GERS, by Lalla Ryckoff. 

MOMENT MUSICAL 
TINA, by ALBERT VON 
( Schirmer). 

PIANO PATHWAYS, by BLANCHE 
DINGLEY-MATHEWS. (Presser). 

TALLY HOLL by ELIZABETH J. 
PRICE. (Schirmer). 

A FAIRY HORSEMAN, by VIVIEN 
BARD. (Summy). 

THE ALLIGATOR, by 
ADAIR. (Carl Fischer). 

SWEET DREAMS, by 
GAHM. (Carl Fischer). 

MARCH OF THE DRAGOONS, by 
KARL MENLER. (Carl Fischer). 

EVENING BELLS, by ANTONIO 
BONACCORSO. (Carl Fischer). 

INDIAN NOCTURNE and REVERIE 
D’AMOUR (piano solo arrangements), by 
HOMER GRUNN. (Carl Fischer). 

SCHERZO, by OSCAR RASBACH. 
(Schirmer ). 

DANCE 
CARTER. 


FAIRY 
(Summy ). 
and TOCCA- 
DOENHOFF. 


FIN- 


MILDRED 
JOSEPH 


ANTIQUE, by BUENTA 


(Summy ). 


POPULAR RADIO STAR 


IMY GOLDSMITH, 
artist-pupil of Estelle icbling, who is 
prominently identified with the National 
Broadcasting Compan beautiful 
coloratura soprano voice can be heard fre- 
quently over the NBC network. (Photo by 

Bellclaire Studio.) 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
Faculty 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, managing dire 
tor, in entering upon its fifty-fifth season, 
announces the reengagement of its principal 
teachers ; Olga Samaroff, piano master class ; 
Arthur Reginald and Aurelio Giorni 
Boris Koutzen, violin; Willem vandenBurg, 
cello; Marcel Grandjany, harp; Frederick W. 
Schlieder, musical science and composition ; 
Susanna Dercum and Ruth Montague, 
t also announces the addition to the faculty 
of Charlton Lewis Murphy, violin, and a 
reciprocal arrangement with Ralph Kinder’s 
Organ School. The Philadelphia Conserva 
tory of Music is one of the oldest chartered 
music schools in Pennsylvania 


piano ; 


yorce 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
Scholarship 


The D. Hendrik Ezerman Foundation 
Scholarship contest will be held at the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, 
during the last week of September. The 
winner will have a full scholarship in piano 


under Olga Samaroff for the coming season 
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ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 
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Radio Production 


iis great big country it is hard to ar 
riv the production and disposal of indus- 
trials. This applies to all kinds of offerings 
to the people It is difficult to collect data 
regarding the units of the industrials and t 
the number sold by the dealers. It is just 
as difficult to get information as to the gross 
in dollars, wholesale or retail. 
The Department of Commerce 
isus has issued some figures 
regarding radio merchandising that is very 
but the figures thus gathered do 
exact number for the entire 
formulate figures from certain 
and retail dealers for the periods 
of the fourth quarter of 1930 and the first 
quarter of 1931. These figures are gathered 
from 336 wholesale dealers and 6,395 retail 


of the Bu- 


reau of the Cer 


interesting, 
not give the 
country, but 


iS 1 
wholesalc 


quarter of 1930 the total 

wholesale dealers was $27,208,338, 
and for the retail dealers $28,691,082 : for 
the first quarter in 1931, from the same deal 
ers, these figures showed for the wholesale 
dealers $11,922,053 and for the retail dealers 
$16,674,564. This indicates a percentage of 
decr for the wholesale dealers of 56.18 
and for the retail dealers of 41.88 


fourth 


Cast 
per cent 
per cent 


Here is 


crease in dollars 


an unusual illustration of the de- 
Other figures are given 
by the Department of Commerce that show 
the number of dealers in geographic divtsions 
and then by with the number of deal 
sections Che Depart 
does not give the number 
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and supplying people who can not partion 
the radios in what one might term the $200 
class. 

In truth, the average person obtains as 
returns with the “midget” under the 
one rn system of broadcasting as is given 
by the high-priced instruments. It is some- 
thing like the difference in pianos: the high- 
priced pianos have tone quality, while the 
cheap-priced pianos do not possess the same 
high tone quality. There is as much differ- 
ence in the radio tone quality as there is in 
pianos. It is just as difficult to tune-in prop- 
erly with a radio as it is to tune through 
the striking of the keys of the piano. Some 
may smile at this, yet it is a fact. 

The success of the radio depends upon the 
broadcasters, who send out the good things 
along with the bad, so that all can be satis- 
fied just as those who play the piano can get 
the music they desire. 

It must be conceded, however, that there 
has been a great change in the radio, for the 
long-distance problem has been solved by the 
telephone companies supplying the wires 
from the great national broadcasting stations 
to the sub-stations throughout the country. 
The national broadcasters are doing a great 
work in giving people far distant from the 
musical centers like New York and Chicago 
the best in music and especially the orches- 
tral concerts. The telephone company sup 
plies these connections, and therefore the 
radios are not compelled to put up with the 
static covering great distances. 

The combination of the broadcasting sta- 
tions with the facilities of the telephone com- 
panies has made radio a far more perfect in- 
strument that it was in the early days when 
one had to depend on atmospheric conditions 
to get distance. Whatever difficulties exist 
at the present time will soon be eliminated, 
and the Bon! is looked forward to hopefully 
for the elimination of all static troubles. 

~ * * 


Pianos, Radios, Automobiles 


When one reads about the radio trade-ins 
he naturally is reminded of the replacement 
in automobiles. Among the great blemishes 
in the approach to many towns and cities are 
the junkheaps of ancient automobiles. — It 
would seem as though city pride would cause 
the civic authorities to hide these awful 
ights 

When one reads, however, that three mil- 
ion automobiles are junked each year, there 
is presented a more difficult problem for au- 
omobile people than faced the piano trade in 
the disposal of the old square pianos of 
ancient dates. A large number of these in- 
struments were shipped in by _ dealers 
throughout the country and burned in At- 
lantic City, although this number was small ; 
the relief to the dealers, however, was given 
in the publicity that swept over the country 
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regarding that piano bonfire. It enabled 
dealers to prove that the old square pianos 
taken in payment of new pianos were prac- 
tically worthless. Today the square piano is 
practically extinct. 

‘he replacement in the piano business, 
however, is very small, for pianos twenty- 
five years old are looked upon by their own- 
ers as being of value, and even though the 
price of pianos has greatly increased and 
high- prices still maintained on account of the 
cost of production, people talk about what 
the old piano cost. Even that discrepancy 
between the old pianos when new and the 
new pianos of today does not obviate the 
fact that an old piano, even a few years old, 
is worth very little money 

Just what can be done to educate the peo- 
ple to an understanding of the little value 
of a second-hand piano is hard to determine, 
but if one would but look at the prices quoted 
by dealers in their advertisements there 
would come some understanding when the 
question of the value of a trade-in bobs up 
in a sale. 

One wonders why it is that so few pianos 
are made and so many automobiles manu- 
factured, even at this time; but when the re- 
placement idea is digested one realizes that it 
is the replacement plan in the automobile 
business that holds the production up. It is 
doubtful if three million per year covers the 
replacement in automobiles, yet this question 
of the disposal of these three million and the 
junking of which blemishes the road-sides 
and waterways—has become serious, for it 
must be remembered that these three million 
automobiles junked per year are but a frac- 
tion of what represents trade-ins. 

It is said that the average life of an auto- 
mobile is three years. It is hard to assume 
what the average life of a piano is, and just 
as problematical to arrive at the selling price 
of a second-hand piano as it is in a second- 
hand automobile. If there were three mil- 
lion pianos junked per year the piano busi- 
ness owuld be as big as the automobile busi- 
ness—hut it is not, and there is a vast dif- 
ference between an automobile and a piano. 
While the automobile and the piano are ne- 
cessities, and both of them are luxuries in a 
sense, yet the automobile has had more to do 
with reducing the production of pianos than 


has the radio. 
* * ok 


The Service Problem 

Piano dealers who have sold radios and 
found it a non-profitable business admit that 
the service problem created an overhead that 
nullified the profit-making in radio sales. 

The radio people are becoming awakened 
to the fact that much of the difficulty in col- 
lecting installment payments is due to the 
lack of efficiency in service calls. Service 
shops are now found in many sections, and 
an advertisement just read by the present 
writer in one of the daily papers in a city 
of about 100,000 inhabitants, reads: “Service 
calls day and night, $1.” The number of 
the street is given and the day phone; the 
home telephone number is also given in this 
advertisement and the name of the service 
house is “Professional Radio Service, Inc.” 

Seeminglv it is impossible for any dealer 
who sells radios to answer all the calls of 
troubles in connection with radios they have 
sold. It is believed by the writer that ninety- 
nine per cent. of the complaints as to radio 
service is due to the fact that owners do not 
know a thing about the construction of the 
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radio nor the manner in which it should be 
handled. A loose tube will throw a radio out 
of commission, and so many little things can 
happen that will necessitate a call for service, 
and the trouble may not be in the home, but 
outside. Static has much to do with com- 
plaints, and this is something that has not 
as yet been entirely eliminated in radios. 

It is well, however, to have the use of a 
professional service man when a radio does 
not work, but the obtaining of a good ser- 
vice man is as difficult as to find a good 
tuner for a piano. 

Pianos are similar in construction in the 
different makes, cheap or high-priced. There 
are many different makes of radios, con- 
structed along different lines. However, 
they all embody the same basic principles 
which every radio service man should know 
but does not for it is not unusual for a ser- 
vice man to be called who will say, “I know 
nothing about this make.” In fact, if one 
owns a certain make of radio and calls in a 
service man from a house carrying another 
make of radio, it is often that instead of 
eradicating the trouble in the sick radio he 
does some of the things that tuners have 
been accused of doing when asked to tune a 
make of piano carried by a competitor. 

Now, do not let the Tuners Association 
flare up over this statement, for there are 
tuners—and tuners. Opportunities for back- 
sliding on the part of radio service men are 
far greater than ever presented to the old- 
time tuners who sold lamp-black to rub on 
the piano strings to keep them from rusting, 
or bored a hole in the sound-board and in- 
serted a cork in the hole to deaden vibra- 
tions. Other things might be mentioned i 
this respect, but let the old-timers tell the 
youngsters “how things were did” when com- 
petition was sour and nasty. 
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AUDRAY ROSLYN, 
who has wen pianistic laurels both in Eu- 
rope and America, finds diversion at the 
beach, where she allows herself a respite 
from work on the new concert program 
which she will present during the forth- 
coming season. 


RONALD MURAT 


in front of his summer home at Haddam, 

Conn., where he has been spending the 

warm months composing, teaching and 

playing. A group of Mr. Murat’s pupils 

are staying nearby in order to continue 
their studies with him. 


HORTENSE MONATH, 
pianist, recently interrupted her vacation at 
Avon-by-the-Sea to’ play on the Great Com- 
posers Hour, Station WEAF. Miss Mo- 
nath gave a brilliant performance with the 
NBC Orchestra of the first movement of 
the Schumann Concerto. August 21 she 
played over Station WOR as soloist with 
the Bamberger Little Symphony, Phillip 
Jones conducting. 


Ey 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI, 
who begins her fall European tour in Hamburg. on September 3, will give ten operatic 
performances there, one in Geneva and three in’ Berlin. In addition, she will appear in 
concert in Vienna, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Hamburg, Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Frankfort 
and Stuttgart. Her vacation was spent in Bavaria and she was in Milan for some time 
making duet records with Gigli. Both of the above pictures were taken in Milan, and 
in the one at the right the singer is shown with her mother. 


LUCILE LAWRENCE, 
harpist, who has taken up house painting 
as a vacation diversion in her new summer 
home in Camden, Me. Her “spare time” 
is spent teaching. On August 25 this artist 


SONIA SHARNOVA, 
enjoying her stay at Brisino above Stresa 
on Lago Maggiore. Switzerland is in the 
extreme distance. Mme. Sharnova will was scheduled for an appearance in the an- 
rejoin the Chicago Civic Opera Company. yyal summer series arranged in Camden, 
early this fall. N. J. by Frank Bibb. 








CHARLES STRATTON, 
tenor, with his dog, Chice, at Nantucket, Mass. 


CLAIRE ALCEE A 
BONEL 
in the garden of Miss Alcee’s home at 
Fayetteville, Same of The soprano rec ently 
appeared as soloist with the University O» 
chestra of the College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. The concert was held in 
the hall of the John Crouse Memorial Col- 
lege, Syracuse, N. Y., before a large and 
appreciative audience Miss Alcee sang 
arias by Mozart and Gounod, accompanied 
by the orchestra. The Syracuse Post 
Standard declared that the singer revealed 
a delightful fluency and colorjul tone, and 
alled after each number. 


ND RICHARD 
LI 


was re 


VILTON BLACKSTONE 
(left), of the Hart House String Quartet 
who proved himself to be an ardent fisher 
man this summer 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 
photographed while on their tour of the 
Dutch East Indies, where forty-three con- 
certs were given, and thé principai cities 
of Java, Sumatra and Celebes were visited. 
In the spring the quartet toured Spain and 
played in Palma Mallorca, the chief city 
of the Balearic Islands. This picture was 
taken at the Botanical Garden, Singapore 
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